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The Detroit Meetings 


the American College Personnel 

Association was held under the 
presidency of Mr. J. E. Walters of 
Purdue University, at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, February 19, 20 
and 21, 1931, jointly with the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Per- 
sonnel Research Federation, National 
Education Association, Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, 
American Council on Education, Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, 
and National Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. Attendance and interest 
surpassed those of previous years. 

The opening session on Thursday 
forenoon was devoted to presentation 
and discussion of the report of the 
Standards Committee. This report, 
presented by Dean Robert C. Clothier 
of the University of Pittsburgh, is 
published in full under the title College 
Personnel Principles and Functions. 

An informal luncheon was addressed 
by Mr. Harvey Campbell of the De- 
troit Board of Commerce. 

The Thursday afternoon session 
was devoted to reports of placement 
and personnel procedures and tech- 
niques used by different institutions: 
Smith College, Miss Mabelle B. Blake; 
University of Pittsburgh, Dr. W. B. 
Jones; Oberlin College, Miss Ivanore 
V. Barnes; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. R. A. Brotemarkle; Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 


[ise Eighth Annual Meeting of 


Miss Marie Duggan; Mount Holyoke 
College, Miss Helen Voorhees; Grin- 
nell College, Dr. Mitchell Dreese; 
Goucher College, Miss Mary T. Mc- 
Curley. 

At the annual banquet at which 
Miss Mabelle B. Blake wielded the 
gavel, Dr. Frank Cody, Superintend- 
ent of the Detroit Schools, and Frank 
Murphy, Mayor of Detroit, spoke in- 
formally. Dr. George S. Counts of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, gave an address on Futilities of 
Vocational Guidance in a Changing 
Economic Order. Pioneering in Ap- 
plied Psychology and Personnel, a 
statesmanlike paper by James P. . 
Porter, Professor of Psychology at 
Ohio University and Editor of the 
Journal of Applied Psychology, traced 
the rise of the science and practice of 
personnel administration, and showed 
its relationship to other disciplines. 
A paper by United States Senator 
Robert F. Wagner was presented on 
Legislative Aspects of Our Unemploy- 
ment Problem. 

At the Friday morning session Dr. 
W. H. Cowley, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, gave a paper on Personnel Surveys 
—A Report and an Evaluation of 
Technique, published elsewhere in this 
issue. Dr. W. H. Stone, of Ohio 
State University, discussed the Dan- 
gers of Determinism in Vocational - 
Guidance. Reémphasizing an old 
theme in a new way, Dr. Stone pointed 
out that there are two major varieties 
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of determinism likely to prevail in 
vocational guidance: determinism by 
commission and by omission. Both 
are dangers to be avoided. John 
David Beatty, for the past six years 
Secretary of the Bureau of Recom- 
mendations, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, outlined Twenty-Five 
Years of Placing Engineers of that 
college, which, incidentally, is one of 
the few institutions in the country 
having fairly complete information 
concerning the employment of its 
alumni. Dr. Roy N. Anderson, of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, told of an investigation of data 
regarding the placement of 891 college 
women, gathered from seven place- 
ment bureaus located in cities through- 
out the country. These women en- 
tered 28 different vocations, more 
than half of them going into clerical 
occupations. The median salaries for 
certain occupations were presented, 
and a comparison was made with the 
University of Michigan study, Harn- 
ings of Women in Business and the 
Professions. Finally, it was shown 
that college women with business 
school training earned on the average 
$100 a year more than those without 
such additional training. 

Dean F. F. Bradshaw acted as 
toastmaster at the annual luncheon 
at which a thoughtful and challeng- 
ing address was made by Dr. Harold 
F. Clark of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, on the subject 
Planning an Educational Program to 
Meet the Vocational Requirements of 
Students. This paper is published in 
full. 

Mr. Chester M. Culver, General 
Manager of the Employers Associa- 


tion of Detroit, presided at the after- 
noon session at which papers were read 
by Mr. J. W. Love of the Cleveland 
Press, and Mr. C. R. Dooley of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York. 
Mr. C. L. Storck, of the General 
Motors Corporation, led the dis- 
cussion, and these papers are pub- 
lished in full. At the joint meeting 
with the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, Dr. Fred C. Smith 
of Harvard University described A 
Survey of College Vocational Guidance 
Techniques. Mr. J. L. Morrill, using 
as his topic Groping Toward Guidance 
at the Ohio State University, described 
that institution’s personnel program, 
designed to individualize and “per- 
sonalize’”’ college instruction and edu- 
cational service. College personnel 
officers, he said, are false to their 
opportunities if they fail to demand 
adjustment of the college to student 
individuality. 

The Association met with the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion at its annual banquet at which 
Miss Emma Pritchard Cooley, of New 
Orleans, presided. The main address 
was given by Dr. C. S. Yoakum, Vice- 
President of the University of Michi- 
gan. Miss Anne S. Davis gave a re- 
port on the work of the White House 
Conference. Dr. Alice S. Cheyney 
described the vocational guidance work 
of the International Labor Office, 
League of Nations, and Dr. H. D. 
Kitson was heard and seen in the 
premiere of the first talking motion 
picture developed by the Electrical 
Research Laboratories for use in giv- 
ing instruction in vocational guidance. 

Vocational Guidance in College and 
Professions was the general theme of 
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the Saturday morning session which 
was held jointly with the other associa- 
tions. Dr. Helen D. Bragdon of the 
University of Rochester, presided. 
The following addresses were given: 
Determination of Fitness for College as 
an Element in Vocational Guidance, 
by J. B. Johnston, University of 
Minnesota; Survey of Graduates of 
High Schools as an Aid in College 
Guidance, by F. O. Holt, University of 
Wisconsin; A Five-Year Study of the 
Occupational Distribution of the Class 
of 1922, by Mary T. McCurley, 
Goucher College; Discussion of Fhe 
Dean As a Vocational Advisor, by Dr. 
Iva L. Peters, Syracuse University. 
The business meeting, the minutes 


of which are published in full, was 
held on Saturday noon, and brought 
to a conclusion a very active and 
successful convention. 

Limitations of space made it im- 
possible to publish all the papers in 
full in this number of the PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL. Those presented before the 
joint sessions of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association are ap- 
pearing in the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. 





Part II of the paper on Visibility 
of Objects by C. E. Ferree and Ger- 
trude Rand, originally announced for 
this number of the PERSONNEL JOUR- 
NAL, will appear in the August issue. 


Report of the President of the American College 
Personnel Association 


By J. E. Watters, Purdue University 


FERTILE heritage upon which 

to base the organization’s ae- 

tivities for the last year was 
left with the newly elected officers 
for 1930. After consultation with the 
past officers and committees, several 
salient activities and ideas presented 
themselves which the Executive Com- 
mittee felt should be studied and 
worked out during the coming year. 
The subjects which presented them- 
selves for thought and action were as 
follows: 

1. College personnel principles, 
functions and techniques, and methods 
of accrediting. 

2. An outstanding program for the 
Detroit meeting in February 1931. 


3. Closer codperation of the Asso- 
ciation, with industry and business. 

4. Re-organization through amend- 
ing the constitution. 

5. Codrdination with other college 
personnel groups. 

Principles. As a result of an in- 
quiry on college personnel principles, 
functions and accrediting, the Execu- 
tive Committee appointed the follow- 
ing personnel officers as members of 
the Committee on Principles and Func- 
tions: 

R. C. Clothier, Dean of Men, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Chairman 

Mabelle B. Blake, Personnel Director, 
Smith College 

Earl W. Anderson, Head of Appts. 
Div.} Ohio State University 
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N. M. McKnight, Sec., Appt. Office, 
Columbia University 

Grace E. Manson, Ass’t. Personnel 
Director, Northwestern University 


This Committee was asked to pre- 
pare a statement of principles which 
the Association might propose as a 
basis for establishing personnel work 
in the colleges, together with a state- 
ment of recommended functions and 
techniques, and the methods for 
accrediting various college personnel 
bureaus and departments. The Com- 
mittee immediately started work. The 
result was the splendid report by 
Dean Clothier printed herewith. 

The Detroit Program 1931. In or- 
der to have an outstanding program 
for the Detroit meeting February 
1931, the following Program Com- 
mittee was appointed: 


Clyde R. Miller, Dir., Bur. Educ. Serv., 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Chairman 

Fredericka Belknap, Dir., Pers. Bu- 
reau, N. J. College for Women 

T. Luther Purdom, Dir., Bur. Appts., 
University of Michigan 

Mrs. C. G. Woodhouse, Voc. Dir., 
N. C. College for Women 

G. H. Estabrooks, Assoc. Prof. of 
Psych., Colgate University 


The Vice-President was originally 
Chairman of the Program Committee 
but due to the urgency of personnel 
work at her own college she felt that 
it was necessary for her to resign. 
The present Chairman immediately 
took up the work which resulted in 
an effective program at Detroit. 

Industrial and Business Codépera- 
tion. To meet the need for develop- 
ing and soliciting the codperation of 
business and industrial concerns as 


well as the schools which employ 
college graduates directly from the 
college, the following Industrial and 
Business Coéperation Committee was 
appointed: 


J. D. Beatty, Sec., Bur. of Recom., 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech., Chairman 
Cator Woolford, President, Ga. College 
Placement Bureau 

Mary T. McCurley, Voc. Sec., Goucher 
College 

N. J. Aiken, Dir., Placement Bur., 
State College of Washington 

T. Luther Purdom, Dir., Bur. Appts., 
University of Michigan 

Adviser to the Committee—Mr. A. R. 
Mathieson, Carnegie Steel Company 


It was felt that the industrial and 
business organizations should have 
some part in the meetings and work 
of the Association. To this purpose, 
the Chairman of this Committee made 
several trips to industrial localities. 
The members aided further in asking 
the codperation of industry and 
business whenever possible. As a 
result, this Committee secured grati- 
fying codperation from these organi- 
zations in regard to the conference 
and also the general work of the Asso- 
ciation. The exertion of this Com- 
mittee will be felt by the Association 
for a long time. : 

Organization. Owing to the fact 
that within the Association there were 
groups of members who were interested 
in special activities such as Vocational 
Guidance, and Teacher Placement, 
it was felt that a re-organization 
should be actualized in order to give to 
each group definite intentional and 
separate consideration, but at the same 
time actualizing group centralization 
by means of the Executive Committee 
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of the organization. The following 
Constitution Committee was ap- 
pointed to redraft the Constitution 
along functional lines so that each 
group would have definite considera- 
tion of its activities yet retaining co- 
ordination with the central organi- 
zation : 
J. A. Humphreys, Personnel Officer, 
Oberlin College, Chairman 
Eva A. Mooar, Dir. of Admissions and 
Personnel, Pembroke College in 
Brown University 
Donald B. Watt, Personnel Director, 
Syracuse University 
Fredericka Belknap, Dir., Personnel 
Bureau, N. J. College for Women 
Thomas L. Jones, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on School Relations, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 


The excellent result of this Com- 
mittee’s work is the new Constitution 
given herewith. 

Coérdination. It was felt by the 
Executive Committee that too many 
personnel organizations prepare their 
programs and carry on their activities 
independently. A great amount of 
overlapping not only in the programs 
but the regular work of these groups 
is apparent. In order for representa- 
tives of the Association to meet and 
coéperate with the other organizations 
with a view to possible codrdination 
of the various programs and activi- 
ties, the following Coérdinating Com- 
mittee was appointed: 


F. F. Bradshaw, Dean of Students, 


University of North Carolina, Chair- 
man 

Elizabeth M. Steel, Appt. Sec., Ohio 
Wesleyan University 


Harry E. Stone, Dean of Men, West 
Virginia University 

Mrs. Anna Y. Reed, Prof., Pers. Adm., 
New York University 


Fred C. Smith, Registrar, in charge of 
Appt. Office, Harvard University, 
Grad. School of Education 


This Committee is still working on 
the duties outlined. 

The Work of the Association. After 
the different committees were ap- 
pointed and their activities started 
the President undertook a survey of 
the possible work of the Association, 
the personnel needs of the member 
colleges, and the trends of College 
Personnel Work. As a result of the 
survey and the suggestions from mem- 
bers of the Association, the essential 
functions of the Association were 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Coérdination of activities of 
this Association with other 
groups and the prevention of 
overlapping in regard to pro- 
grams, duties and organiza- 
tions 

(2) Clearer definition of the duties 
and work of the Association 

(3) The study and setting of college 
personnel principles, functions 
and standards. (Not stand- 
ardization) 

(4) College Personnel Research by 
the Association 

(5) The establishment of a place- 
ment bureau for college per- 
sonnel officers and workers 

The survey showed the following 
needs of the individual member 
colleges: 

(1) Closer codéperation and adjust- 
ment with the other depart- 
ments of the college 

(2) A greater coérdination of the 
personnel activities on the 
campus 
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(3) Closer codperation on the part 
of each member college with 
industry and business 

(4) Increased interest of the uni- 
versity or college as a whole 
in personnel work 

(5) Better records 

(6) Additional concrete 
tional information 

(7) Larger personnel staffs 

(8) More objective personnel tools 
such as intelligence and in- 
terests tests 

The trends in college personnel 

work as shown by the survey pointed 
to the following: 

(1) Increased study of the individ- 
ual. Individualization of the 
educational processes 

(2) Professional training for college 
personnel directors and 
workers 

(3) Increased codperation on the 
part of the colleges with in- 
dustry, business, and the sec- 
ondary schools 

(4) Broader placement and person- 
nel programs, and codrdina- 
tion of existing personnel 
activities on the campus 

(5) Intercollegiate codperation on 
college personnel activities 

With these points as a background 

the President expects to base much of 
his work for the coming year upon the 
promotion of the aims of the Associa- 
tion and the member colleges, recom- 
mending to the various committees 
work which will meet the situation, 
and attempting to throw more light 
upon the trends in college personnel 
activities. Some of this work was 
started at the Detroit meeting. 

The Codrdination Committee was 


occupa- 


asked to consider the affiliation of our 
organization with the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

The members asked the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to co- 
operate with the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education on the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers. 

Upon the vote of the members at 
the Detroit meeting, the President 
consented to act as a clearing house 
for college personnel positions, and to 
send to interested institutions infor- 
mation about college personnel offi- 
cers and workers and, if such were 
desired, information concerning indi- 
viduals in the Association who might 
be considered for these positions. 

The President, with the codpera- 
tion of the Program Committee and 
the members of the Association, col- 
lected forms, pamphlets and other 
information used by the member 
colleges in their placement and per- 
sonnel work. These were exhibited in 
a large loose leaf binder at the Head- 
quarters during the Detroit meeting. 
The President will continue the collec- 
tion of these forms and it is urgently 
requested that all member - colleges 
and others provide two sets of their 
forms, booklets and other personnel 
information for addition to this ex- 
hibit. (Please send to J. E. Walters, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana.) These forms will be loaned 
to member colleges upon request and 
payment of express charges. 

In accordance with the action at 
the Detroit meeting and through the 
splendid codperation and help of 
Dr. W. V. Bingham, Director of the 
Personnel Research Federation, the 
annual report of our Association is 
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being published in the PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL. 

The President wishes to thank the 
chairmen and members of the Com- 
mittees, the members of the Associa- 


tion and others for their hearty 
codéperation in the work of the Associa- 
tion for this year and urgently requests 
their continued help and support for 
the next two years. 


College Personnel Principles and Functions 


Report of Committee on Principles and Functions 
By Rosert C. Cioruier, University of Pittsburgh, Chairman 


Mr. Clothier, for long prominent in educational and industrial 
personnel work, is now Dean of Men at the University of Pittsburgh. 


of the Association, the Com- 

mittee on Personnel Principles 
and Functions has received instruc- 
tions: 

(a) To prepare a statement of 
principles which the Associa- 
tion might propose as the 
basis of establishing person- 
nel work in the colleges; 

(b) To prepare a statement of func- 
tions and techniques recom- 
mended; 

(c) To prepare a statement of the 
methods of accrediting various 
college personnel bureaus or 
departments. 

Your Committee feels that the dis- 
charge of this commission is not some- 
thing which can be accomplished over 
night, if in fact it can be accomplished 
at all. The developing of a statement 
of principles, of functions and of 
accrediting methods must be an evolu- 
tionary process which must take into 
consideration the experience and point 
of view of many persons working in 
the field and of many institutions of 
differing size, nature, scope and pur- 
pose. 


Piers: the Executive Committee 


This report attempts to set forth a 
point of departure in this evolutionary 
process. We begin by presenting: 
(a) certain definitions of terms. This 
introductory part is followed, in order, 
by (b) a statement of principles, (c) 
a statement of functions, (d) a state- 
ment relative to methods of accredit- 
ing, and (e) conclusion. 


(A) DEFINITION OF TERMS 


It seems to us that the first step in 
this evolutionary process must be an 
attempt to define terms. There is 
urgent need for such definition. Even 
the term “personnel work” is inter- 
preted in different ways. To some of 
us it is broad in its meaning, involving 
all those aspects of college work which 
affect the student as an individual. 
To others it denotes certain specific 
functions. The former concept is un- 
satisfactory to some persons because, 
in its general nature, it seems to lack 
specific meaning; the latter is equally 
unsatisfactory to* others because it 
seems incomplete. 

As a point of departure we recom- 
mend as a definition of personnel 
work the following: 
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Personnel work in a college or 
university is the systematic bringing 
to bear on the individual student all 
those influences, of whatever na- 
ture, which will stimulate him and 
assist him, through his own efforts, 
to develop in body, mind and char- 
acter to the limit of his individual 
capacity for growth, and helping 
him to apply his powers so devel- 
oped most effectively to the work 
of the world. 

One of the key words in this defini- 
tion is the word “‘individual.’”’ The 
implication of this word involves the 
recognition of the entire principle of 
individual differences. Personnel 
work, consequently, accepts as one of 
its fundamental principles that stu- 
dents differ one from the other, not 
only in the mere physical characteris- 
tics which are obvious, but in all those 
relatively intangible characteristics of 
mind, emotion and character which 
affect so greatly their performance of 
different kinds of work and their 
reactions to different stimuli. By 
way of illustration, it recognizes that 
one student may perform with ease a 
task which another may perform only 
with the greatest difficulty; may 
respond with enthusiasm to a factor 
of environment which might leave 
another cold or even antagonistic; 
may possess a sense of right and 
wrong, of moral obligation, of cour- 
age, of determination which another 
may lack entirely. The individual’s 
equipment in such terms as these 
must be known, understood and con- 
sidered in planning his work and in 
directing him in its execution, if the 
college is to be fully successful in his 
education. 
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It is obvious that knowing and 
steering the student thus cannot be 
isolated in any one department. Per- 
sonnel work cannot be departmental- 
ized, except for certain specific func- 
tions which will be discussed later. 
Rather personnel work must be a 
leaven throughout the whole college 
and these influences, of which we 
speak in our definition, must be 
brought to bear on the student by all 
who come in contact with him—by 
professor, instructor, dean, registrar, 
adviser, coach, proctor, yes even 
janitor. It’s not the official status 
that makes the good personnel man, 
it’s the sincerity and intelligence of his 
interest in the student. 

This statement of the nature and 
scope of personnel work naturally 
raises the question: What is the offi- 
cial status of personnel work in a 
college? 

In other words personnel work in 
a college consists in promoting a point 
of view on the part of administra- 
tors and instructors which is favorable 
to the consideration of the student 
as an individual and in maintain- 
ing such services, outside the purely 
academic functions, as contribute to 
the individual student’s success at 
college (e.g., personal and vocational - 
guidance, health, mental hygiene, 
financial counselling and assistance, | 
housing, placement). | 

Although personnel work is con- 
ducted in different ways in different 
institutions, it is generally directed 
through a department generally known 
as the Personnel Department. A 
definition might be expressed as 
follows: 
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The Personnel Department is that or administrative head of the college, 


department of the administration 
or that group of persons in which in- 
itiative and responsibility for the per- 
sonnel work of the college is vested. 


This department may have different | 


titles in different institutions, differ- 
ent powers, different responsibilities, 
according to the type of organization 
and nature of work in those institu- 
tions but its field and purpose is 
to promote throughout the college the 
sympathetic and thorough consider. 
tion of the student as an individual. 
Except for such functions as exist as 
line functions within the Personnel 
Department (such as, for instance, 
personnel counselling, vocational guid- 
ance and placement), the Personnel 
Department usually functions with- 
out authority in promoting the per- 
sonnel point of view throughout the 
organization, through developing a co- 
operative working relationship with 
administrators, educational heads, 
members of faculties and others based 
on service rendered. The possession 
of administrative authority is regarded 
as a very questionable advantage as a 
personnel point of view cannot be 
legislated into existence; administra- 
tors and teachers will entertain it in 
their relations with students only if 
they believe in it and no amount of 
legislation can effect it otherwise. 
The directing head of the Personnel 
Department, or where no formal per- 
sonnel department exists, that officer 
or executive who by virtue of his 
position or his interest assumes re- 
sponsibility for the personnel work in 
a college, is known as the Personnel 
Director, or other equivalent title. 
He reports directly to the president, 





whom he represents in this work. 
Stated as a definition: 


The Personnel Director is that 
official or executive, reporting directly 
to the administrative head of the 
college, who assumes initiative and 
responsibility for the development of 
the personnel program of the institu- 
tion. As a staff officer he codperates 
with other administrative and educa- 
tional heads in promoting the interests 
of the individual student in all his 
college relationships both inside and 
outside the classroom. As a line 
officer he assumes direction of those 
personnel functions which adminis- 
tratively lie within the jurisdiction of 
the personnel department. 

Our definition of personnel work 
includes the phrase ‘‘and helping him 
(the student) to apply his powers so 
developed most effectively to the work 
of the world.”’ In short personnel 
work necessarily includes the functions 
of vocational guidance and placement. 
It seems appropriate, at this point, 
to set forth two additional definitions. 

Vocational guidance is that service 
which the college renders to the indi- 
vidual student which serves to assist 
him in evaluating his own aptitudes 
and interests, to acquire knowledge 
about many fields of work and the re- 
quirements for success in those fields, 
and to decide wisely 1n which field of 
endeavor he will most likely find suc- 
cess and satisfaction. 

And 

Placement is that service which the 
college renderf to the individual 
student which enables him to learn of 
opportunities in the field of his selec- 
tion and to secure that position in 
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which he will most likely find success 
and satisfaction. 


(B) PRINCIPLES 


In these several definitions certain 
principles have been set forth. At 
the risk of repetition, we present 
here a general statement of principles: 

1. Every student differs from 
every other student in aptitudes, 
inherited or acquired—those pow- 
ers of hand and brain which are his 
tools of workmanship; in interests, 
those impulses and motives which 
stimulate or inhibit the exercise of 
those powers under different cir- 
cumstances and at different kinds of 
work; in character traits—integrity, 
perseverance, etc. The college 
must know these qualifications so 
far as it is possible to do so and must 
utilize that knowledge in planning 
his college course, both within and 
without the curriculum, in stimu- 
lating him to pursue it, and in 
guiding him afterward to his voca- 
tional opportunity. 

2. Every agency within the col- 
lege should consider these differences 
between students—the administra- 
tive officials; the educational, per- 
sonal and vocational counsellors; the 
members of the teaching staffs and 
others who come in contact with the 
students as individuals. 

3. The Personnel Department, 
under the Personnel Director, is 
responsible for the development of 
this point of view throughout the 
organization. In promoting it, the 
Personnel Department will work 
through the administrative heads 
of schools and departments and 
through their associates and sub- 


ordinates. The relationship is or- 
dinarily an informal and personal 
one, without authority. 

4. Each college should provide 
adequate facilities—in terms both 
of procedures and equipment—for 
the maintenance of harmonious and 
effective relationships among stu- 
dents, faculty members and admin- 
istrative officials. 

5. Each college should select its 
students with proper knowledge of 
their qualifications and with due 
regard to their fitness. This is a 
function in which the Personnel 
Department cannot fail to have an 
active interest. 

6. Supplementing the teaching 
work of the members of the facul- 
ties, the college should make provi- 
sion for the counselling of students 
on educational, personal and voca- 
tional matters. In each instance the 
counselling should be based upon a 
critical evaluation of the student’s 
aptitudes and interests and of all 
other factors present in the situa- 
tion. Good counselling provides 
for the student to reach his own 
decision in any uncertainty with the 
counsellor’s assistance, rather than 
for him to accept the counsellor’s 
decision. ; 

7. The college should provide a 
plan for the continuing orientation 
of its students as they embark upon 
each new phase of their college life— 
from the secondary school senior 
entering the junior college to the 
college graduate embarking upon 
his life work. 

8. The college must assume its 
share of responsibility for the physi- 
cal health of the students, as their 
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physical health is of paramount im- 
portance, not only for its own sake, 
but because of its effect upon their 
success in their college work. This 
function is usually exercised by a 
department of student health, con- 
sisting of one or more physicians 
according to the size and nature of 
the college. 

9. The college must assume its 
share of responsibility for the men- 
tal health of its students for the 
same reasons as apply to their 
physical health, and must maintain 
a mental hygiene service as a part 
of, or parallel to, its physical health 
service. 

10. The student’s physical en- 
vironment, including his living en- 
vironment, has a real effect upon 
his morale and upon his success in 
his work. In still other ways it 
has its effect upon the student’s 
personality development. It is the 
responsibility of the college to pro- 
vide adequate housing facilities for 
its students. 

11. The college should assist those 
students whose collegiate progress 
is threatened by financial anxieties 


to secure part-time employment; 


it should provide loan funds which 
can be made available, in emer- 
gency, to responsible students on a 
definite refund basis; it should pro- 
vide scholarships to deserving and 
needy students. 

12. The so-called extra-curricular 
activities should be recognized as 
potential agencies of character de- 
velopment and should be encour- 
aged and directed by the college 
but without impairing the student’s 
initiative, leadership, organizing 
















































ability and sense of responsibility. 
They should be integrated so far as 
possible with the work of the 
curriculum. 

13. Adequate records are essen- 
tial to good personnel work. The 
personnel records of a college should 
(so far as possible) be brought to- 
gether in one place so that personnel 
officers, deans, instructors—anyone 
interested in a student’s progress— 
may find there a complete, cumula- 
tive record of his history, back- 
ground, scholastic and extra-scholas- 
tic activities, personal qualification, 
physical and mental ratings, inter- 
ests, objectives, etc., in order that 
projected action may in each in- 
stance be taken with due regard to 
all the facts. 

14. The college must recognize 
that research is an integral part of 
its personnel work and must make 
adequate provision, in staff and. 
equipment, for it. 

15. The college should make 
available to the student full infor- 
mation about the nature, oppor- 
tunity and requirements of differ- 
ent vocations and should help him 
evaluate his own aptitudes and 
interests in the light of such infor- 
mation in an attempt to decide 
wisely what vocation to take up 
upon graduation. In each case 
the student himself should make the 
decision. 

16. The college should establish 
contacts with as many employers 
as possible in fields of vocational 
activity in ordefto help its students, 
upon graduation, “to apply their 
powers most effectively to the work 
of the world.” In each instance 
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the student should “‘place’’ himself. 
The college should follow-up the 
students so assisted to make sure 
their powers are applied effectively, 
and aid those who are misplaced to 
find their proper places. 


(c) FUNCTIONS 


A consideration of these principles 
emphasizes the point of view that in 
personnel work we are interested in 
the individual student’s development, 
not in any one phase of his program 
such as scholarship, intellect, leader- 
ship, but from the aspect of his whole 
personality. We are concerned with 
all those methods and procedures 
which bring influences to bear upon 
him ‘‘of whatever nature.”” And this 
brings us to the question of functions. 

It is impossible for any agency, such 
as the National Association of Place- 
ment and Personnel Officers, to pre- 
pare a list of personnel functions with 
any expectation that such a list will 
satisfy conditions on all campuses. 
On one campus, certain functions will 
be found essential, on another unim- 
portant. Where a restricted interpre- 
tation of personnel work is accepted, 
many of the functions which are listed 
in this section will appear irrelevant. 
Where personnel work is interpreted 
broadly in the sense of our original 
definition, it is apparent that all these 
functions should be considered. 

Certain of these functions will fall 
under the administrative jurisdiction 
of the personnel department, over 
which the Personnel Director has a 
direct line of control. Others will fall 
under the administrative jurisdiction 
of other departments; these are the 
functions with which the Personnel 


Department has merely a staff rela- 
tionship. 

Whether the Personnel Department 
exercises a line or a staff influence over 
a given function depends upon the 
set-up in that particular college. 

1. Selection of students. Debar- 
ment of applicants whose likelihood 
of success in college is negligible. 
Direction of others to those schools 
and courses in which they will most 
likely find success. 

2. Selection of instructors. The 
personnel situation in a college is 
vitally affected by the type of in- 
structors engaged. Those incap- 
able of taking a sincere and intelli- 
gent interest in the individual 
student should be debarred. 

3. Orientation of  students., 
Adoption of procedures which serve 
to integrate the student with his new 
environment and offset those nega- 
tive influences, arising from un- 
familiarity with new personalities 
and procedures, which tend to re- 
tard a student in his work. 

4. Educational guidance. Adop- 
tion of procedures which will serve 
to assist the student select those 
curricula and courses of study which 
will best serve his cultural and voca- 
tional objectives. : 

5. Personal Counselling. Adop- 
tion of procedures which serve to 
assist the student solve those prob- 
lems of a social or personal nature 
which, unsolved, tend to impede 
him in his work. 

6. Scholastic motivation. Dis- 
covery and development of incen- 
tives, through personal conference or 
otherwise, which will stimulate the 
individual student to succeed best 
in his work. 
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7. Housing service. Assuring the 
student a housing environment 
which will make for morale and 
effective work. 

8. Financial assistance for needy 
students, in the form of part-time 
employment made available through 
an employment bureau or through 
loans or scholarships. 

9. Supervision and direction of 
extra-curricular activities, including 
athletics and fraternities. 

10. Supervision of student health, 
through control of environment and 
through individual examination and 
treatment where necessary. 

11. Mental hygiene. Mainte- 
nance of staff of counsellors and 
psychiatrists equipped to help all 
students attain as favorable mental 
attitude toward their work as possi- 
ble and to treat those who are badly 
adjusted or mentally ill. 

12. Maintenance of adequate per- 
sonnel records, furnishing full in- 
formation about each student to 
instructors, advisers and others who 
have to do with him. 

13. Research. Acontinuing study 
and investigation of factors in the 
personnel situation of the college. 

14. Vocational guidance. Main- 
tenance of an adequate informational 
and advisory service to assist individ- 
ual students to learn about different 
occupations, and to analyze their 
own powers, and to choose wisely 
their life careers. 

15. Placement. Maintenance of 
a service to assist graduating stu- 
dents find positions for which they 
are qualified and in which they will 
most likely find success. 

It isnot the Committee’s claim that 
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this list of functions is final, nor com- 
plete. These fifteen functions are set 
forth as a point of departure in the 
discussion and are subject to review. 


(D) METHODS OF ACCREDITING 


Your- Committee approaches the 
problem of devising methods of ac- 
crediting colleges according to the 
effectiveness of their personnel work 
with grave doubts as to the desir- 
ability and practicability of doing so. 

In the first place, we do not believe 
that any organization such as ours 
has yet arrived at a sufficiently clear 
and definite set of standards by which 
to measure the effectiveness of per- 
sonnel work in a college. 

In the second place, we are dealing 
with values it is hard to measure be- 
cause the effectiveness of personnel 
work in a college depends not so much 
on what is done as on how it is done. 
By way of illustration, a college which — 
has no plan for vocational guidance 
may be guiding its pupils very effec- 
tively through informal methods and 
another with a vocational guidance 
plan well worked out on paper may, 
through the personal inadequacy of 
its counsellors, fall far short of real 
success. 

The devising of methods of accredit- 
ing colleges according to the effective- 
ness of their personnel work must 
similarly be a matter of gradual de- 
velopment, rather than of abrupt 
legislation. Without any thought of 
accrediting, however, it is logical that 
a college should congtantly take stock 
of its own situation in order to know 
what phases of its personnel work are 
being well done and which are not 
being well done. As a point of de- 
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parture in such a self-analysis, your 
Committee proposes the following 
questions which the administrative 
official of a college might ask himself 
and his associates. 

1. Does the college make a con- 
scious attempt to determine the 
qualifications of applicants for ad- 
mission, to debar those whose pre- 
vious record and personal analysis 
indicate a likelihood of failure, to 
direct others to those schools and 
courses in which they will most 
likely find success? 

2. Does the college, in selecting 
instructors, consider their point of 
view on personnel matters and the 
sincerity of their interest in students 
as distinct from their interest in 
course content? 

3. Does the college have a well- 
defined, carefully worked-out plan 
for the orienting of its new students, 
for helping the student make a 
happy adjustment to each new 
phase of his college life? 

4. Does the college have a well- 
defined, successfully-operating plan 
to guide its students wisely in or- 
ganizing their college campaign and 
in selecting their curricula and 
courses of study? 

5. Does the college have a well- 
defined, successfully-operating plan 
to guide and assist the student in 
solving social and personal problems? 

6. Is the college as a whole in- 
spired with the importance, not only 
of instructing the student, but of 
inspiring him to make the most of 
such instruction? Has it developed 
techniques of bringing definite in- 
centives to bear on him? 

7. Does the college provide for the 
adequate housing of its students? 


8. Does the college codperate 
effectively with the student in 
meeting his economic problems (a) 
by helping him obtain congenial 
and remunerative part-time em- 
ployment, (b) by granting loans 
when necessary, (c) by granting 
scholarships to students of high 
potentiality? 

9. Does the college regard extra- 
curricular activities as supplemen- 
tary agencies of education and char- 
acter-development, and supervise 
them accordingly? 

10. Does the college provide ade- 
quately for the physical health of 
the students through a medical de- 
partment which studies each student 
as an individual and recommends 
specific treatment when necessary, 
either for prevention of disability 
or for cure; through continuous in- 
spection of the student’s environ- 
ment from the sanitary point of 
view? 

11. Does the college maintain a 
mental hygiene service through 
which students are kept in good 
mental health and those who are ill 
or seriously maladjusted are given 
restorative treatment? 

12. Does the college maintain 
adequate personnel records in such 
a way that all significant informa- 
tion about an individual student is 
made available to administrators 
and teachers, enabling them to 
deal with him more understandingly 
and more effectively? 

13. Does the college recognize the 
significance of research in personnel 
work and provide adequately for its 
maintenance? 

14. Does the college maintain a 
coéperative relationship with em- 
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ployers on an extensive scale through 
which its graduating seniors are 
assisted in obtaining permanent 
positions in their chosen fields of 
work? 

15. Is there a personnel depart- 
ment under an officer reporting 
directly to the administrative head 
of the college whose responsibility 
it is to promote the development 
of such personnel activities as these, 
either indirectly as a staff function 
or directly as a line function, into a 
coérdinated personnel program? 


(E) CONCLUSION 


The heart of personnel work lies in 
the genuine and intelligent interest of 
instructors and others in the individual 
student. Its ends are well served if 
the instructor thinks of his subject as 
a means of teaching the student, 
poorly served if he thinks of the stu- 
dent as a means of teaching his subject. 
Its purposes are advanced if those 
services outside the classroom which 
remove obstacles and help him make 
the most of his college career are well- 
organized and operating effectively, 
retarded if they are not. 


Sometimes personnel work is organ- 
ized under a centralized control and 
this type of organization has certain 
advantages. More generally it is de- 
centralized, each department and each 
individual assuming responsibility for 
his part of the work. When the work 
is decentralized in this way, provision 
should be made—as herein set forth— 
for the coérdination of these independ- 
ent but related functions through a 
Personnel Director, or other person or 
group of persons, who can visualize the 
situation as a whole and contribute 
initiative and assistance where needed. 

In closing we recommend that the 
Association regard this report as the 
point of departure in a continuing 
study of principles and functions, that 
our objectives may become clearer and 
clearer and our procedures more and 
more effective. There will be ad- 
vantage in making haste slowly. 

The Committee on Principles and 
Functions: 

Rosert C. Cioruier, Chairman, 

MABELLE B. BuakgE, 

Ear W. ANDERSON, 

N. M. McKniaeut, 

Grace E. Manson. 


A Technique for Making a Student Personnel Survey 


‘By W. H. Cow tty, Ohio State University 


Since 1929 Professor Cowley has been on the staff of the Bureau 
of Educational Research at the Ohio State University, as head of 


Division of Personnel Research. 


IVE or six years ago L. B. Hop- 
kins, then personnel director at 


Northwestern and now presi- 
dent of Wabash College, at the behest 
of the American Council on Education 


made a survey of the personnel prac- 
tices then employéd in institutions of 
higher education. He visited and 
studied sixteen colleges and universi- 
ties. His report, one of the most im- 
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portant and significant studies pub- 
lished during the short life of college 
personnel administration, has exer- 
cised an important definitive influence 
upon subsequent developments. It is, 
I suspect, generally recognized as a 
basic and stimulating source document 
for all college personnel officers. In 
the five years, however, that have in- 
tervened between the publication of 
the Hopkins Study and today many a 
wheel—some old, some new—has been 
turned by the currents that have 
passed under the proverbial bridge, 
and this paper is being written for 
the purpose of proposing a method 
of classifying and cataloguing these 
turned wheels. 

Mr. Hopkins made a national sur- 
vey. The survey being here discussed 
is of the local or institutional variety. 
The need of such a specialized develop- 
ment of Mr. Hopkins’ work must be 
patent to everyone. Agencies sever- 
ally called Personnel Bureaus, Offices, 
or Departments have sprung up in the 
American college during the past dozen 
years almost as numerously as the 
volunteers of Gideon. Hardly a col- 
lege exists today which has not since 
1920 added a personnel worker of some 
description to its staff. In some in- 
stitutions many such officers have been 
appointed, so many in fact that not in- 
frequently they get in one another’s 
way. The functions being performed 
by these individuals are indubitably 
all essential, but in observing the rapid 
growth of these offices one almost 
inevitably agrees with Dean Hawkes of 
Columbia University that each insti- 
tution should make an inventory of 
its personnel procedures in an effort 
to codrdinate them. In 1927 Dean 


Hawkes wrote in his annual report to 
the President of Columbia University: 


“The time has come, for us to take an 
account of stock of all of the work for the 
individual that is being done outside the 
classroom, and to make up our minds what 
is worth doing, how it may be related to 
classroom work, or what we may wisely 
omit. . . . In Columbia College there is a 
large amount of intelligent thought devoted 
to the care of the individual outside the 
classroom, and since most of the channels 
through which this work is accomplished 
have been established independently it is 
an opportune time to get as impartial an 
opinion as possible regarding the scope of 
our responsibility in this direction and to 
bring about a more effective coérdination 
of our present agencies with each other 
and with the teaching staff.’’ 


At the time Dean Hawkes wrote 
Columbia College supported at least 
ten separate and independent per- 
sonnel units, among them an admis- 
sions office, a placement bureau, a 
student social center, several educa- 
tional counselors attached to the 
dean’s office, a medical service, and 
several others. At the University of 
Chicago during the same year some 
seventeen independent and uncoér- 
dinated student personnel units flour- 
ished, and at Ohio State University 
this year we have sixteen, most of 
which have come into existence during 
the past decade. 

The rapidity with which student 
personnel agencies have grown up not 
only in these three institutions but all 
over the country testifies to the im- 
portance and urgency of the services 
performed by personnel officers, but 
the development has been so vig- 
orously rapid that personnel adminis- 
tration in many institutions has all 
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but grown out of hand. Codérdina- 
tion and articulation are seldom 
characteristics of pioneer enterprises, 
and the personnel movement in the 
colleges of the country has many of 
the advantages and most of the limita- 
tions associated with pioneer ventures. 
Thus personnel units set up to work 
toward the same common end, too 
frequently work independently and in 
all but complete ignorance of the func- 
tions and activities of other agencies 
working in the same institutions. 
When a single university supports 
from ten to sixteen or seventeen per- 
sonnel offices all plying their independ- 
ent ways, the resulting confusion and 
inefficiency amounts almost to an 
administrative scandal. Very likely 
most members of this audience can 
point to examples of such confusion in 
their own institutions and it is not, 
therefore, necessary to labor the point. 
Obviously all personnel units in college 
should be codérdinated. Obviously 
each unit should be performing its 
specialized service toward the common 
end of educating college students, 
while understanding the functions of 
and codperating with other existing 
agencies. Codrdination, however, de- 
pends upon an adequate appraisal of 
all the facts, and to propose a method 
of assembling the facts is, as remarked, 
the purpose of this discussion. 
Before we may begin, however, to 
discuss the technique of making a sur- 
vey it is essential that we determine 
what is to be surveyed. Some cri- 
terion or series of criteria needs to be 
set up to determine which University 
functions may be considered to be per- 
sonnel activities and which not. It 
should be possible to check: through 
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all the services the University per- 
forms and to determine which are and 
which are not personnel functions. 
Different concepts of personnel work 
range from the broad definition with 
which Mr. Hopkins prefaced his study 
to the-very narrow definition that un- 
fortunately is prevalent in the thinking 
of all too many personnel people. 
Hopkins defined personnel administra- 
tion as “work having to do specifically 
with the individual,’ a definition 
which he confesses to be perhaps too 
inclusive and not sufficiently different 
“from the concept of education itself.’’ 
If there is the limitation of too much 
breadth in the Hopkins definition, 
there exists an even greater limitation 
in the narrower concept that personnel 
administration includes only place- 
ment and the oft-frowned-upon activi- 
ties of the vocational counselor. Toa 
surprisingly large number of college 
administrators personnel administra- 
tion includes these and little else. A 
definition so narrow and myopic 
would find few if any supporters 
among personnel people, but that it 
constitutes the judgment of some 
college administrators is attested to 
by the critical appraisal of personnel 
officers recently published in the 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL from the pen of 
one of the outstanding academic deans 
in the United States.! 

Since this is not the occasion to enter 
upon a protracted discussion of the 
merits of one definition as over against 
another or a group of others, I petition 
your tolerance forethe nonce with a 
definition that seems to lie halfway 


1Chauncey S. Boucher, ‘Progressive 
Developments in the Colleges,"’ PersonNEL 
JourNaL, vol. IX (June 1930), pp. 20-27. 
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between the all-inclusive Hopkins 
statement and the exclusive conserva- 
tive statement. The definition is not 
mine. It has been suggested by 
Dean Hawkes in his report to Presi- 
dent Butler from which I have quoted. 
Dean Hawkes used the phrase ‘work 
for the individual (student) being 
done outside the classroom.” He 
thus distinguished between instruc- 
tional activities and personnel activi- 
ties. He did not develop the concept, 
but if he had, very likely he would 
have pointed out that as our civiliza- 
tion has grown more complex and our 
colleges larger the individual instruc- 
tor has not been able to undertake the 
many specialized services that have be- 
come necessary and inevitable in our 
educational economy. 

In the old days there weren’t even 
deans in the colleges. This adminis- 
trative officer combining personnel 
and instructional responsibilities came 
into style late in the last century. 
Harvard seems to have been the first 
institution in the United States to 
appoint such an officer. He appeared 
first as head of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, and President Eliot soon after 
his appointment as president desig- 
nated a member of the staff of Harvard 
College to serve as Dean of the Col- 
lege. Ambherst followed MHarvard’s 
lead and appointed its first dean in 
1880. It wasn’t until 1896 that Co- 
lumbia College followed suit. Other 
colleges and universities about the 
same time established deanships. The 
office, I suppose, exists now in every 
American College. 

Similarly student medical services 
grew up. President Stearnes of Am- 
herst in his 1859 report to the trustees 


appealed for the appointment of a 
physician to serve as college health 
officer because two students had that 
year died from a contagious disease 
and because’ in his own words ‘the 
breaking down of the health of stu- 
dents, especially in the spring of the 
year is exceedingly common, involving 
the necessity of leaving college in 
many instances and crippling the 
energy and destroying the prospects 
of not a few who remain.” Ambherst 
led the way in the field of student 
health, but it wasn’t until the turn of 
the century that the colleges of the 
country became impressed with the 
need of an adequate medical unit to 
guard the health of the college com- 
munity and to diagnose and treat in- 
dividual students. In 1900 the Uni- 
versity of California organized the 
first modern student medical service 
and started a movement that has 
since developed into a major personnel 
agency now taken for granted every- 
where as fundamental and essential 
and without which no college can be 
thought of as acceptably organized. 
So important has the student medical 
service become, in fact, that the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota today has thirty- 
one physicians on the staff of its ser- 
vice, eight of whom give all their time 
to the work. 

Take also the history of the per- 
sonnel officer usually called the Direc- 
tor of Admissions. As far as I have 
been able to discover this personnel 
office has come into existence within 
the past ten or twelve years. Up until 
the war faculty committees were re- 
sponsible for managing the admissions 
machinery, but with the appearance of 
selective programs, special administra- 
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tive officers were appointed to relieve 
the faculty of the heavy load of work 
involved. Columbia and Dartmouth 
were the first, I believe, to appoint 
admissions directors, but now scores 
of colleges have similar people on their 
staffs, doing little else but administer 
the intricate admissions techniques 
that have come into existence. 

I cite the history of the deanship, 
the student medical service, and the 
admissions officer merely to illustrate 
the type of specialized services that 
have come to be separated from 
instruction as distinct personnel func- 
tions performed ‘“‘outside the class- 
room.” It would similarly be possible 
to review the history of all existing 
personnel units, but perhaps these 
illustrations serve sufficiently to clarify 
the definition of personnel administra- 
tion and that I should like to recom- 
mend to your attention. In a word, 
personnel administration may be de- 
fined as those activities having to do 
with students as individuals or groups 
outside the classroom where the individ- 
uality of the student takes precedence 
over impersonal administrative p 
cedures. : 

As I have already remarked, this is 
not the occasion to defend a definition 
of personnel administration, and the 
definition that I am _ proposing is 
merely submitted to demonstrate the 
fundamental necessity of defining the 
personnel area before beginning to 
survey it. The first step in any sur- 
vey be it concerned with personnel or 
with some other service, must be a 
definition and delimitation of the 
field. The definition here proposed 
served as the criterion in the survey 
undertaken and completed last year 
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at Ohio State University, and it has 
seemed to be in point here to develop 
the thinking behind it thus more 
adequately to describe the steps that 
followed. 





Given a definition of personnel 
administration—the one proposed 
here or any other that works—the 
stage is set for the survey to begin. 
Carrying out the metaphor, the pro- 
gram may be said to be divided into 
two acts: Act One—The Structural 
Analysis; Act Two—The Functional 
Analysis. Structure and Function are 
here used in the biological sense. A 
personnel structure is an office or de- 
partment performing a personnel func- 
tion. The Structural Analysis there- 
fore involves studying in considerable 
detail the functions performed by the 
existing personnel units or structures. 
The Functional Analysis involves 
classifying functions logically regard- 
less of what unit or units directs them. 
When both these jobs have been 
finished one has before him a rather 
complete statement of what services 
each personnel office renders together 
with a statement of the extensiveness 
of admissions, placement, discipline, 
housing, medical programs, and all 
other student personnel functions re- 
gardless of the office or offices in which 
they happen to be allocated. 

To begin the Structural Analysis one 
must first list the personnel agencies 
that exist in the institution being sur- 
veyed. I have already pointed out 
that at Columbia there were in 1927 
at least ten, at the University of 
Chicago during the same year, seven- 
teen, and at Ohio State at this writing 
sixteen. At all three of these institu- 
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tions some of the agencies undertake to 
administer personnel activities along 
with other types of work, but such 
agencies should be included in the 
listing. Take the Office of the As- 
sistant to the President at the Ohio 
State University, for example. This 
office is concerned chiefly with budgets 
and studies of instructional costs, but 
it also has much to do with student 
loans and scholarships. The office is 
therefore listed with the other person- 
nel agencies as are all other offices 
that have any part in the personnel 
program. 

The sixteen Ohio State University 
personnel units were discovered to be 
the following: 

. The Assistant to the President 

. The Dean of Men 

. The Dean of Women 

. The Examiner 

. The Student Medical Service 

. The Psychological Clinic 

. The Division of Appointments 

. The University Intelligence Test 


Committee 
9. The Freshman Week Council 
10. The House Superintendent 
11. The Ohio Union 
12. The Y. M. C. A. 
13. The Y. W. C. A. 
14. The ten Deans of the Colleges 
15. The five Junior Deans 
16. The ten Secretaries of the Colleges 


Beside the administrative offices that 
exist there are also legislative and 
advisory bodies that should be listed: 
boards, councils, and committees. At 
Ohio State we have seven such organ- 
izations made up chiefly of faculty 
members and concerned with some 
aspect of personnel administration. 
These seven are: 
The Council on Student Affairs 


The Committee on Conduct in Ex- 
aminations 
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The Athletic Board 

The Committee on Student Dramatics 

The University Religious Council 

The Entrance Board, supporting the 
Examiner 

The Board of Overseers of the Ohio 
Union, supporting the manager of 
the Union 


We have thus at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity some twenty-three offices and 
groups concerned in some way or other 
with the personnel problems of stu- 
dents, sixteen administrative offices and 
seven advisory bodies. Other institu- 
tions, depending upon their size and 
perhaps also upon their age, have 
fewer or more. I doubt that any 
college, no matter how small, has 
fewer than four or five and very likely 
considerable value would accrue from 
a survey in a college no matter what 
its size. At any rate all the personnel 
groups should be listed, and thereupon 
the detailed job analysis may begin. 
After each officer and group has been 
contacted and its codperation secured, 
the analysis may be as detailed or as 
general as seems best under the circum- 
stances. At Ohio State we did the 
job by means of a series of conferences 
between the surveyor and each of the 
personnel administrators and each of 
the chairmen of the advisory groups. 
A more thorough piece of work would 
have been done had we asked each 
officer to keep an itemized record of 
his activities each day for two weeks or 
for a month, at the same time making 
a careful study of the minutes of the 
meetings of the councils and boards for 
two or three years. It didn’t seem 
wise at the time we began oursurvey to | 
make such a thorough study, and so we * 
used the conference device. Were we 
beginning over again, however, very 




















likely we should plan upon securing 
daily work sheets supplemented by 


conferences. Everything depends 
upon the circumstances under which 
one operates, yet I recommend the de- 
tailed study if it can be managed. 

When the data have been collected, 
the Structural Analysis may be com- 
pleted with a section of the report 
devoted to each of the agencies 
studied. May I lift two of these 
sections out of the Ohio State Survey 
to illustrate its scope and form? 
Take the section, for example, de- 
voted to the work of the Dean of 
Women, one of the most important 
personnel officers in any institution. 
Our survey brought out the following 
as the functions of her office: 


1. Assisting women students in making 
personal, social and vocational 
adjustments, in developing effi- 
cient study habits, in meeting 
health limitations, in budgeting 
time and money, in discovering 
and treating emotional maladjust- 
ments. 

2. Administering student loans for 
women in codperation with the 
Loan Fund Committee. 

3. Administering a part-time employ- 
ment office for women students. 

4. Administering Pomerene Hall (Wom- 
en’s Building) as a center for 
women students. 

5. Supervising the extra-curricular or- 
ganization of women students 
supported by the Council on 
Student Affairs. 

6. Supervising the housing of women 
students. - 

7. Coéperating with and acting for the 
President in problems involving 
student morality. 

8. Developing and administering pro- 
grams of social education for 
women students. 
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Take also the section on the work of 
the Student Psychological Clinic which 
is administered by the Psychology 
Department, for all students of the 
University. Its functions are these: 


1. Counseling with students sent to the 
clinic on the following problems: 
emotional reéducation, mental hy- 
giene, educational guidance, voca- 
tional guidance, personal guidance. 

2. Rendering first aid to students 
suffering from emotional shock or 
collapse. 

3. Directing students needing psychi- 
atric attention to specialists. 

4. Codperating with other personnel 
units of the University. 


Each of the twenty-three units is thus 
surveyed and its functions listed. 
The ensemble constitutes the Struc- 
tural Analysis. May I particularly 
emphasize before going on to the 
Functional Analysis that the sur- 
veyor’s job is to list the status quo 
rather than the ideal program of each 
office. The survey should properly 
lead to the further development of the 
personnel endeavors of the university, 
but the first job of the surveyor is to 
discover the existing situation. 

The Structural Analysis completed, 
the Functional Analysis then becomes 
a desk job. One begins by listing all 
the personnel functions undertaken 
by the University regardless of who 
assumes responsibility for them. At 
Ohio State we found nineteen such 
functions. I list them for your in- 
formation and also for illustration. 


. Personal counseling 

. Educational counseling 
. Vocational counseling 

. Psychological counseling 
. Religious counseling 
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6. Part-time placement 

7. Employment or full-time placement 

8. Loans and scholarships 

9. Student health 

0. Housing 

1. Supervision of 
activities 

12. Supervision of the social programs 
of the student body 

13. Discipline 

14. Intelligence testing 

15. The administration of Freshman 
Week 

16. Admissions 

17. The administration of the Ohio 
Union, Men’s club house 

18. The administration of Pomerene 
Hall, Women’s club house 

19. Pre-college guidance 


extra-curricular 


Each of these functions was studied 
first by defining and second by asking 
three questions about it: 


1. Is this function centralized? 
2. Should it be centralized? 
3. Is it in need of development? 


The data resulting constituted the 
nineteen sections of the completed 
Functional Analysis. I pick two func- 
tions at random, vocational counseling 
and student medical service, to illus- 
trate how they appeared in the final 
report: Take the analysis first of vo- 
cational counseling: 


Definition: All talks with students having 
to do with their choice of occupations and 
all research conducted to collect occupa- 
tional information and to devise investiga- 
tory techniques. 

Question One: Is this function centralized? 
No, there is hardly any personnel officer 
who does not undertake some of this sort of 
counseling. 

Question Two: Should it be centralized? 
It is a moot question whether or not this 
work should be centralized. Opinion here 
and elsewhere is divided. The best thought 
seems to be that vocational counseling 
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should be put into the hands of an expert 
counselor for men and an expert counselor 
for women devoting all their time to devel- 
oping and applying techniques in this 
pioneer field. 

Question Three: Is it in need of develop- 
ment? One of the major problems of this 
University as all others is this having to do 
with vocational counseling. It is proposed 
that a careful study be made of this area. 


Take now the analysis of the ad- 
ministration of medical services for 
students: 


Definition: The administration of the 
Student Medical program of the University. 

Question One: Is this function centralized? 
Although a student Medical Service has 
been organized for some years, all student 
medical activities of the University are not 
centralized under its direction. Some 
health activities are performed by the De- 
partment of Physical Education for Men, 
and the Department of Physical Education 
for Women and by one or two other agencies. 

Question Two: Should it be centralized? 
It is the conviction of the Director of the 
Student Medical Service that the question 
of concentration and codrdination of all 
medical activities needs to be discussed 
before the Student Medical Service of the 
University may attain a desirable efficiency. 

Question Three: Is it in need of develop- 
ment? The Director of Student Medical 
Service points out that in comparison with 
other state universities the medical service 
of the Ohio State University is seriously 
undersupported. He has proposed several 
expansions, and it is the judgment of the 
present investigator that a committee 
should be put to work actively evaluating 
the Director’s developmental proposals and 
also to work out the problem of concentra- 
tion of codrdination. Should such a com- 
mittee be appointed the present investiga- 
tor has a collection of data for its use. 


Similar sections for the nineteen per- 
sonnel functions already listed made 
up the second part of the report. The 
third and last part concerned itself 

















with proposals for the future. I sus- 
pect that every survey will need such 
a section. If the study is to have any 
value it should point the road ahead 
and toward this end one or two courses 
may be chosen. The surveyor may 
propose a program in which all details 
are worked out or he may refer that 
problem to the entire group of per- 
sonnel people to work it out together. 
In the small institution the former 
method is very likely the better. In 
the large university the latter is ob- 
viously the only workable plan. At 
Ohio State we have followed the con- 
ference method. President Right- 
mire has set up an organization called 
the Temporary Personnel Council. 
It is to function for the current year 
only. Its commission is to take up 
the findings of the survey and to work 
out for him and the Board of Trustees 
a unified and expanding program. 
The council is hard at work this year. 
It is made up of twenty-six people all 
but a few of whom devote the major 
part of their time to personnel work. 
The council in turn is divided into 
thirteen continuing committees study- 
ing the nineteen functions surveyed. 
This spring these committees will 
report on their various areas, and from 
their reports a codrdinated set-up for 
the personnel work of the University 
will be developed and submitted to the 
President. 

What form the recommendations 
will take it is now too early to predict. 
Enough to say that the committees are 
all working vigorously. By May or 
early June we shall have brought to- 
gether the results of the work and 
thought of everyone interested in 
what is being done at Ohio State for 
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the Student ‘‘outside the classroom.” 
At the meeting of this association 
next year it may be possible to 
report what will have become of it all. 
Needless to say we are all sanguine 
about the possibilities that are open- 
ing up. But we must wait and see 
what happens. 

Two courses of action may be briefly 
suggested: first, the establishment of 
a central personnel department similar 
to that existing at Northwestern 
University and several other institu- 
tions; and second, the establishment 
of a codrdinating agency working on 
the principle of decentralized function 
and responsibility but centralized con- 
trol. 
erally well informed of the North- 
western plan, and since the central 
coérdinating agency has been devel- 
oped only in recent months, may I 
describe briefly its characteristics? 
Both the University of Chicago and 
the University of Oregon have since 
the first of November established such 
departments under the direction of 
deans whose functions are coérdination 
rather than actual execution of per- 
sonnel activities. 

At Oregon the organization is 
headed up by a new Dean of Personnel 
to whom report the deans of men and 
women, the student employment offi- 
cers, the personnel advisory counse- 
lors, the health service, the educational 
advisors, the housing committee, and 
in fact all the organizations and individ- 
uals who are respongible in any way 
for student personnel. 

At Chicago the seventeen personnel 
units referred to earlier in this paper 
now work under the direction of a new 
Dean of Students. These separate 


Since personnel people are gen- | 
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agencies in the past all reported to the 
president, and all of them have worked 
as independent units without any 
great knowledge of one another’s func- 
tions. All offices will now report to 
Dean Works who will be responsible 
to the president for the entire person- 
nel program of the University. The 
new plan of organization promises to 
accelerate the whole range of Univer- 
sity of Chicago personnel services with- 
out interfering with any of the values 
that come from diversity of activity 
and specificity of function. 

Which one of these two courses the 
Ohio State University will follow it 
is, as has been suggested, too early to 
predict. Perhaps a type of organiza- 
tion will be evolved different from 
either. In any event some type of 
centralized organization will more 
than likely be established which will 
perhaps be interesting enough to re- 
port at these meetings next year. 

To summarize the technique pro- 
posed for making personnel surveys 


may I review the four major steps: 
First, the agreement upon a definition 
of personnel administration; second, 
the structural analysis; third, the func- 
tional analysis; and fourth and last, 
the recommendation for further study 
by the entire personnel group or 
recommendation of a course of action 
by the surveyor. 

The organized personnel movement 
in American higher education is about 
fifteen years old. It has grown up 
through a sturdy and eventful in- 
fancy to a typical adolescence of awk- 
wardness and _ self-consciousness. 
That that youth will grow to a healthy 
and estimable maturity no one can 
doubt, but inevitably adolescence is a 
period of soul-searchings and experi- 
mentation. The technique here pro- 
posed may help to mould a stalwart 
adult from the unintegrated youth. 
We have found the device of service at 
Ohio State. Perhaps it may be use- 
ful elsewhere. 


Planning an Educational Program to Meet the Voca- 
tional Requirements of Students 


By Harotp F. Cuarx, Teachers College, Columbia University - 


At present Professor of Educational Economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Clark is well known for his investigations on the relation 
of education and economic progress, made in many countries of 


Europe including Russia. 


EFORE we can plan an educa- 
tional program to meet the 


vocational requirements of 
students we need to know what these 
vocational requirements are. By a 
student I shall mean the entire popula- 





tion that might be trained rather than 
particular people that happen to be 
in our institutions. I assume that if 
we can determine vocational require- 
ments we can construct a good educa- 
tional program even though it may 
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involve fewer or more people than we 
have in our institutions at present. 
As I see it, there is no adequate way 
to deal with the present student body 
unless we have clearly in mind certain 
facts regarding the larger question of 
proper occupational distribution. For 
that reason I shall spend what will 
doubtless seem to you an excessive 
amount of time discussing correct 
occupational distribution. However, 
once this issue is settled clearly and 
we have fairly agreed as to what is 
correct occupational distribution, it 
will be relatively easy to construct an 
educational program to meet these 
conditions. This would be the edu- 
cational program broadly interpreted 
that would be best for the vocational 
requirements of the entire population. 
Some of you may be disappointed 
in that I shall say very little about 
planning an educational program in 
the narrow sense of the term. I am 
far more interested in bringing to your 
attention certain fundamental facts 
regarding our economic system and 
what they mean to the educational 
program of the individual. In order 
to do this it will be necessary to realize 
the importance of correct occupational 
distribution. _ 
For this purpose I should like to 
recall to your minds certain facts re- 
garding occupational distribution with 
which you may be familiar. 
Occupational distribution is of tre- 
mendous importance because within 
general limits it determines wages. 
If there are too many people in an 
occupation wages in that occupation 
are going to be low. In a country 
operating under private capitalism no 
power on earth can prevent this situa- 
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tion from developing. It is the very 
essence of private competitive capital- 
ism that a low price is the means 
adopted to reduce the supply of a 
given material or service. It is essen- 
tially controlled through a price mech- 
anism.” If you want to raise the wages 
in any occupation, limit the number. 
Needless to say a large part of un- 
employment is due to occupational 
maladjustment. Correct occupational 
distribution is important because 
it will help to reduce unemployment. 
Far be it from me to assign any one 
cause to unemployment. But cer- 
tainly having too many people at- 
tached to some industries and too few 
to others is a substantial factor in 
increasing unemployment. 
Occupational distribution is impor- 
tant in that it will help to stabilize 
business conditions. This would be 
partly brought about by reduced un- 
employment, partly from reduced 
shifting from one occupation to 
another; by more constant purchasing 
power and for various other reasons. 
Correct occupational distribution will 
increase the total income of the coun- 
try because it involves shifting people 
from lower paid into higher paid 
fields. Correct occupational distribu- 
tion will enormously increase the 
freedom of choice for the individual in 
choosing an occupation. At the pres- 
ent time the individual is largely 
forced into certain occupations either 
from lack of choice or else if he is one 
of the fortunate and favored few he 
is forced into another set of occupa- 
tions because it has some monopolistic 
privileges and advantages. Professor 
Taussig of Harvard says that bringing 
about correct occupational distribution 
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is the most important way to increase 
economic welfare. Professor Carver 
goes almost as far when he says that 
the “law and the gospel as far as 
education is concerned is to redis- 
tribute human talent taking the talent 
from where there is too much and 
putting it where there is too little.” 
If occupational distribution is this 
important you doubtless would like 
me to tell you what is the correct 
number of people to have in a given 
occupation. That is a perfectly fair 
question and I will do my best to 
answer it. The guidance program or 
the educational program of the student 
should be adjusted through such facts 
if we can discover them. 

At first thought someone might say 
that there are not enough people in 
an industry when there are more jobs 
than people. I am very sorry to say 
that an industry might have vacant 
positions and still have altogether too 
many people in it. Another question 
must be asked—are the people in the 
industry paid a fair wage? (A fair 
wage will be defined ina moment.) It 
may seem even stranger that the 
opposite part of this argument is no 
test regarding correct occupational 
distribution. It would certainly seem 
as if people were unemployed in an in- 
dustry because there were too many 
people in that industry or occupation. 
But again this is not a conclusive test. 
We would want to know if the people 
were employed at a fair wage. There 
might be many people in a given field 
unemployed if the level of wages in 
the field were all out of relation to the 
level in other fields. In other words, 
it might readily happen that if doctors 
charged $1,000 a visit there would 


be far too many doctors if we argue 
from the fact that many of them 
are doing nothing. Most people could 
not pay the fee and the doctors would 
be unemployed for that reason. It 
would not follow at all that there were 
too many doctors. Therefore, even 
though it may seem strange at first, 
unemployment is no assurance of too 
many for open jobs or too few people 
in a given occupation. We might 
state the general situation by saying 
that an occupation has the correct 
number of people when the people in 
that occupation are getting the same 
wage as people of the same ability in 
all other occupations. 

Some will say that sounds very well 
in theory. What does it mean in 
actual practice? What occupations 
actually have too many people and 
what occupations have too few? If 
we can get the answer to this question 
I think you see its importance in de- 
termining the educational program. 
According to our thesis an occupation 
has too many people in it if the wages 
are lower than people of the same 
ability are getting in other occupa- 
tions. On this basis what occupations 
have too many people in them? This 
issue if traced very far, I am sure, 
would lead to great disagreement. 
There are doubtless many in this 
group more competent to pass the 
opinion on some phases of this problem 
than am I. However, on the basis of 
what evidence we have available I am 
very much inclined to think that un- 
skilled labor has far too many people 
in it. There are probably some hun- 
dreds or thousands or perhaps even 
millions of people in unskilled labor 
who could be moved into higher wage 


























groups by an adequate educational 
program. I am quite prepared to 
argue that an educational program 
which does not do this is not adjusted 
to meet with vocational requirements 
of the pupil or of society. To pick 
out the specific places where they 
should go would require a further de- 
tailed study of wage levels in each 
possible occupational group. Some- 
one will object that there is an over- 
crowd in groups which they enter. 
The answer again is, as many people as 
possible would be moved out of these 
groups into higher paid occupational 
groups. With all of the discussion of 
unfair wages, all of the emotional 
energy that has been wasted upon it, 
it does seem amazing that this rela- 
tively simple method of controlling 
wages has not been more widely used. 
Organized labor would be far better 
advised to use shifting of numbers as 
a method of wage adjustment rather 
than any that they have ever tried in 
the past. 

According to a calculation we have 
just finished, the capitalized value of 
the life earnings of the average Ameri- 
can farmer is $13,013. This for a 
working life of fifty-one years. The 
figures have been checked and rechecked 
a good many times and seem to be 
approximately accurate. If this turns 
out to be the situation I am quite 
prepared to say there are too many 
people in farming. Any occupa- 
tion in the United States where the 
present value of the life earnings is 
only $13,000 has altogether too many 
people in it, if it is any of the larger 
occupations. We have strong supple- 
mentary evidence in regard to farm- 
ing. Mr. Weare, the American engi- 
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neer who established the first of the 
large scale farms in Russia, recently 
made the statement that if American 
agriculture were properly organized 
one-third of the people could carry on 
present production with far less strain 
than they are putting forth at present. 
Even the Federal Farm Board does at 
last seem to realize that there can be 
no other solution to the farm problem. 
After enough people leave the farm 
the average income will go up to the 
levels of other groups. 

If time allowed we could doubtless 
find many other groups where the 
wage level is out of proportion to 
other wage groups. Wages would and 
could be adjusted if there were free 
competition and equal opportunity. 
We might turn our attention to the 
other side of the picture for a few 
moments and see what occupations 
have too few people in them. The 
suggestions here are almost certain to 
arouse more opposition than the 
previous suggestions. At present we 
are engaged in an attempt to try to 
calculate the life earnings in all of the 
important occupations in the United 
States. What I shall have to say will 
be said in the light of our tentative 
results. 

It seems as though practically all of 
the professions have too few people in 
them. I know this is directly con- 
trary to popular opinion and is com- 
pletely contrary to newspaper reports 
regarding the statement I made a 
year or so ago. All of the professional 
groups claim vigorously in the pro- 
fessional journals that the average 
level of remuneration is disgracefully 
low in their occupation. There is 
scarcely an issue in the Journal of the 
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Medical Association that does not 
make some reference to the low state 
of salaries of the doctors. The state- 
ments in professional journals in 
regard to architecture are very much 
worse. 

Engineering is notorious in having 
been underpaid for many years. But 
I would like to ask the question under- 
paid as compared to what? As com- 
pared to what we should like to see 
engineers get, yes! As compared with 
other groups of approximately equal 
ability, no! As a matter of fact all of 
the evidence seems to point to the fact 
that there are millions of people in the 
unskilled and semi-skilled occupations 
that have fully as good mental equip- 
ment as the engineers. In any coun- 
try that makes any claim of liberty, 
equality and democratic opportunity, 
what justification is there for paying 
any group higher incomes than people 
of equal ability are getting if they had 
the training? It is quite true these 
people have not had the training and 
this is where I come back to my sub- 
ject. An educational program must 
be planned to meet the vocational 
needs of an entire society. No other 
program can be democratic or can 
claim to be justified in the land that 
talks of liberty and equality. I repeat 
it, then, that on the basis of our calcu- 
lations of the life earnings in different 
occupational groups it seems as though 
practically every professional group 
has too few people in it. 

This means an enormous expansion 
of our educational program planned 
in terms of this new vocational con- 
cept. We have adequate evidence on 
purely economic grounds which time 
will prevent me from reviewing to show 


that such a planned program will in- 
crease the total income of any country. 
In fact the evidence is quite adequate 
to show that it is the only way to make 
for any country the largest possible 
income. The obligation is square 
upon the people in personnel and 
guidance fields to see that such an 
educational program is constructed 
and that the people trained in each 
occupation are so planned that the 
wages of people of the same ability 
will be the same in all occupations. 
Any other plan can be justified only on 
the basis of a class society of monop- 
olistic advantage, special privilege 
and group exploitation. We have 
reached the stage in the United 
States where we should no longer be 
allowed to continue our talk of equal 
opportunity and freedom unless we 
are willing to so place our educational 
program that every individual will 
have an opportunity. And whatever 
our theory at present, the facts show 
very clearly that wage differences are 
so great that they can only be ex- 
plained in terms of monopolistic 
exploitation. 

I should like to avoid any topics 
that are too highly controversial but 
I can but try to answer one objection 
that is being raised. Some people 
will claim that many of these fields 
require the special abilities. This 
may be true, but at present our rather 
meager search is failing to disclose any 
major occupation that seems to require 
any very highly specialized type of 
ability. The levels of ability, yes! 
Types, no! In other words, it is per- 
haps impossible to be a satisfactory 
lawyer or doctor without a certain 
fairly high level of ability. There 
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seems to be no clear indication that 
either these or any other of the major 
fields require any very highly special- 
ized type of ability to begin with. 
The issue is very important because 
if there is a scarcity of a particular 
type of ability in a competitive capi- 
talistic world it naturally should com- 
mand a high salary orincome. On the 
other hand, if the general level of 
ability is the determining factor then 
our distribution of income should at 
least approach our distribution of 
ability. I ask you to look at the two 
curves and see if you think this is 
true. 


I should say that the major eco- 
nomic need in American life at the pres- 
ent time is fora better planned economic 
order,—planned production, planned 
distribution and planned consump- 
tion. Perhaps over-shadowing any 
of thesé in immediate importance is 
your obligation to so plan occupational 
distribution that the correct number 
of people will be trained for every 
occupation. I am sure you will not 
agree with many things I have said. 
If I have stimulated you to work out 
better solutions than I have suggested, 
my purpose will have been accom- 
plished. 


Personnel Assistance and College Seniors 
By C. R. Dootey, Standard Oil Company of New York 


Well and favorably known in the industrial personnel field, Mr. 
Dooley tells what business executives expect of guidance in the colleges. 


this Association and some of 

you may have been at that 
meeting. I may not bave anything 
new to say today and I certainly do 
not want to try to tell you how to run 
your work, but I can assure youthat 
from a business point of view, person- 
nel assistance is very much needed by 
the young college graduate. 

There are many ways in which you 
can give this help to students, but 
there is no more essential way than to 
help the college man find his aim or 
goal in life. The lack of objective dis- 
played by recent college graduates 
who come into a business office for an 
interview is both exasperating and 
pathetic. They sit.down before you 


A FEW years ago I spoke before 
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and sometimes ask what kind of 
positions you have to offer, or again, 
tell you frankly that they do not know 
what they want to do—that they are 
willing to do anything, which is about 
as good as nothing. Technical men 
such as chemists and engineers have 
the advantage, because they have a 
more definite aim as regards their 
future work, but they too should be 
helped in finding the special oppor- 
tunities in the business or industrial 
world for men with their training— 
such as technical saleswork, research 
and development work,“etc. 

Now I know that the students are 
not altogether to blame for this since 
they are young and inexperienced and 
have never had much contact with the 
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business world, but it does seem that 
by the time a man is 21 or 22 years old 
with a college education, which usually 
means all of the equipment and ad- 
vantages that are available today, he 
should be more aroused than some of 
them are to a man’s sense of responsi- 
bility and he should desire to do his 
part in the world’s work. 

Other students are conscientious 
enough, but as I have said, feel help- 
less in the matter because they know 
so little about business and industry, 
and opportunities in the different 
companies. They should be given 
information concerning various com- 
panies. Many companies make this 
information available. It is possible 
either through literature, or through 
contact with the representatives from 
various concerns who call at the col- 
leges, for a student to get pretty fair 
information as to a company’s business 
and its opportunities for college gradu- 
ates. He should also avail himself of 
every chance to visit nearby industries. 

Students should also be helped to 
analyze themselves so that they can 
get some idea as to their fitness for 
some line of work. We are not very 
familiar in our Company with the 
various intelligence or psychological 
tests, or the various self-analysis 
systems, as we have never used them 
much in our work or when selecting 
new employees. But a young man 
can get a considerable line on himself 
through summer work. To my mind 
the importance of summer work for 
students can hardly be over-empha- 
sized,—it helps the student not only 
to earn money, but to learn about the 
different lines of business; to learn 
business ways and methods; to learn 


something about his own aptitudes 
and short-comings. It is very natural 
for a student to take the best-paying 
summer work he can obtain, such as 
playing in an orchestra, waiting on 
table at a hotel, acting as chauffeur, 
or as a camp councillor, but it should 
be pointed out to him that if he could 
do with less money, it would be to his 
advantage to get in some line of work 
in which he thinks he might be 
interested. 

We people in business very definitely 
take the graduate’s standing in his 
college work as an indication of what 
sort of man he is likely to be in our 
company, so that any student who 
thinks that loafing or doing superficial 
work in college will not have any effect 
on his career afterwards is much mis- 
taken. This information should be 
brought home to students at an early 
date—long before the senior year of 
course. As to the kind of course a 
man ought to take while in college— 
my own opinion is that it is best for 
him to get the fundamentals, such as 
mathematics, English, history, lan- 
guages, etc., paying considerable atten- 
tion to courses which have a cultural 
value. Of course, if he is going in for 
engineering or one of the professions, 
his college work is bound to have a 
technical slant, but even if he intends 
to be an engineer or a doctor, he 
should get all the general information 
and cultivation he can. Of course, 
technical skill has its place, but it is 
not of first importance in the training 
or making of a man or woman. 

Business is vitally interested in a 
prospective employee’s social quali- 
ties. What I mean is, a young man’s 
ability to get along with other people; 
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what qualities of leadership he has 
displayed in his team or fraternity 
connections; the amount of originality 
and initiative he has displayed during 
his school life; his courage; whether or 


not he is known to do good team 


work—a most important quality in 
business life; and his reputation for 
frankness, for being square, which will 
mean more to him later on in the eyes of 
his business associates than I can say. 

Another thing which is of great im- 
portance to a college graduate or any 
other young man in business is the 
ability to tell what he knows. 
Whether he is in sales work, technical 
work, or in fact in any branch of 
business or industry, it is not enough 
for him to have certain information 
and ability, but he must know how to 
convey his ideas and information to 
others. 

Personnel assistance to college sen- 
iors also means assistance to the busi- 
ness and industrial world since we 
need graduates who are well prepared 
—well trained young men with char- 
acter and with the right attitude. 
The college personnel man should 
try to know and pass on to the students 
what industries want. Graduates 
will have little knowledge of immedi- 
ate use to business; their attitudes and 
adaptability are their greatest assets. 
The college man’s value is potential, 
not immediate. 

The personnel man should help the 
student to develop a good social 
attitude—teach him that any sense of 
superiority is out of place. His col- 
lege education and experiences are 
only good as background, as equip- 
ment—he has everything to learn in 
business. 
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From a number of things I have said, 
it is evident that personnel assistance 
should begin with the freshman and 
not just with the senior. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ASSISTANCE 


As ta the various ways by which 
you can definitely assist students—one 
of the best is by means of conferences 
—whether with them as individuals 
or in groups. The subject of such 
conferences can be along general lines 
or on specific problems in which they 
are interested. Another way is by the 
use of tests, either mental or aptitude 
tests. As I have said before, my own 
experience with tests is limited and I 
am not in a position to advocate or 
criticize any of them, but see no reason 
why they should not be included in 
your work with students if you want 
to use them. In addition to the two 
kinds of tests I have just mentioned, 
I would surely try to test students in 
some way upon their knowledge of 
current events and their interpreta- 
tions of them. 

As I have also said before, a student 
should be encouraged toward a certain 
amount of self-analysis in order that 
he may get some line on his own assets 
and short-comings, but, he should also 
be taught to avoid too much intro- 
spection as this is a dangerous and un- 
desirable habit of mind in anybody 
and especially in a young person. 

It is a good thing too to assign cer- 
tain responsibilities to various students 
in order to overcome weak points and 
develop strong ones. By this I mean 
not only definite responsibilities in 
connection with their work or some 
activity in which they are interested, 
but also social, such as committee 
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work in connection with students’ af- 
fairs, etc. 

The number of students earning 
some portion of their expenses while 
in college is increasing year by year, 
and this is a good sign. A brief study 
which we made a few months ago 
indicated that 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents in the colleges reviewed have 
earned 50 per cent or more of their 
expenses, while 11 per cent earned as 
high as 100 per cent. 

The question of personality is always 
an important one and should never be 
lost sight of while working with 
students. No matter how capable a 
man is in business, if his personality is 
too negative or out of tune in any way 
with his associates, it is almost im- 
possible for him to get on. 

The best way to get some of these 
things accomplished is to secure the 
coéperation of your faculty—the in- 
structors who are in daily touch with 
the men and who see other sides of 


them. You should realize that you 
yourself cannot hope to do all the per- 
sonnel work carried on in your school. 
Get your faculty to realize that they 
must be personnel men as well as 
instructors; that they are teaching 
men as well as subjects. As much as 
possible, the formality of classroom 
work should be broken down and the 
relationship between students and 
instructors should be close. 


CONCLUSION 


None of this is entirely new to you, 
but at least it represents some of the 
essential things from the business- 
man’s point of view. Practically all 
of the points I have mentioned are of 
importance, but I want to repeat once 
more that it seems to be increasingly 
evident that one definite thing the 
personnel man can do is to help each 
student find himself, and to find the 
objective toward which he wants to 
work after he has left school. 


Vocational Guidance in American Colleges 


A Survey of Techniques 
By Frep C. Sarru, Harvard Graduate School of Education 


Dr. Smith is Editor of the Vocational Guidance Magazine.’ For 
four years he has been with the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, as Lecturer on Vocational Education and Guidance, Registrar, 


and Director of Placement. 


' N TE APPRECIATE fully the 
difficulties involved in a study 
of this type. Although the 
questionnaire was prepared with a 
view to statistical treatment, many 


of the data were submitted to rather 
liberal interpretations. One outstand- 


ing conclusion we were compelled to 
make was that regarding the lack of 
unanimity in the conception of what 
constitutes Vocational Guidance. In 
spite of the fact that the questionnaire 
included all items considered ortho- 
dox and some on the border line, one 
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person replied that she did nothing 
mentioned on the outline, but was sure 
she was putting on a real guidance 
program. Another replied that she 
was doing everything outlined and 
asked for suggestions as to what she 
could do further. 

The purpose of the study was to 
determine by generous sampling the 
extent to which different vocational 
guidance techniques are being used in 
American colleges. An _ eight-page 
questionnaire was prepared covering 
in detail the six recognized elements 
in a vocational guidance process: (1) 
analysis of the individual, (2) study of 
occupations, (3) counseling, (4) prep- 
aration for the occupation, (5) place- 
ment, and (6) follow-up. This was 
sent to one hundred and fifteen repre- 
sentative colleges supposed to be doing 
some kind of guidance work. This 
report is based on the sixty replies 
received to date. As these results are 
based on samplings we wish to present 
the data in the form of percentages. 


ANALYZING THE INDIVIDUAL 


a. Intelligence testing. Seventy per 
cent of the schools replying give an 
intelligence test to every pupil entering 
the school, while 30 per cent rely on 
scores furnished by high schools. 27 
per cent of the schools give the tests 
as part of the entrance examination, 
53 per‘cent during freshman week, 
and 20 per cent after school opens. 
58 per cent of the schools have the 
tests administered by a person from 
the department of psychology, 27 per 
cent by a full-time member of the 
guidance staff, while 15 per cent use 
outside agencies. Five per cent of the 
schools feel the testing program a 
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waste of time, while 95 per cent con- 
sider this part of the program essential 
to accurate guidance. Test scores 
are used mainly as bases for educa- 
tional guidance and personal coun- 
seling. | 

Twenty-four different tests were 
used, but the favorite ones seemed to 
be Psychological Examination, Thurs- 
tone (American Council on Educa- 
tion), Scholastic Aptitude (College 
Board), Thorndike’s Intelligence Ex- 
amination, and Otis Self-Administer- 
ing Test of Mental Ability. 

b. Other Information. Only 15 per 
cent use any type of Mechanical 
Aptitude test, and these are confined 
to Macquarrie Test of Mechanical 
Ability and Stenquist’s Mechanical 
Aptitude Test. Sixty per cent secure 
data on social understanding, but 
mostly through letters of recommenda- 
tion and personal interviews. Five 
per cent use objective tests mostly 
confined to Thurstone’s Personality 
Schedule and Allport’s tests. Fifty- 
five per cent appraise character traits 
through the interviews, but only one 
school uses an objective test. Data 
concerning the emotional status, physi- 
cal condition, religious life, and special 
interests are also secured through 
questionnaires and personal interview, 
and are recorded on the cumulative 
record blank. No objective tests are 
used to secure these data. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Library books on occupations range 
in number from 0 to 300, with a me- 
dian of 200; pamphlets from 0 to 500, 
with a median of 150; magazines 
from 0 to 20, with a median of 6. 
Fifteen per cent of the colleges have 
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organized classes in occupations, 30 
per cent organized discussion groups 
for the study of occupations, 52 per 
cent give information by inviting out- 
side professional persons to speak, and 
51 per cent arrange for personal inter- 
views between students and business 
and professional persons. 

Twenty per cent have prepared 
printed matter on occupations for 
student use, and 57 per cent are inter- 
ested in some codperative scheme for 
preparing additional studies. 


COUNSELING 


Fifty-five per cent have an organ- 
ized program for individual counseling, 
largely on a voluntary basis. Al- 
though counseling is quite evenly 
distributed over the four-year period, 
a few more interviews take place the 
first semester of the freshman year, 
and the first semester of the senior 
year. The dullest season is the second 
half of the junior year. 

Each student participates in from 
1 to 10 interviews with a median of 3. 
The interview lasts from 15 to 120 
minutes, and averages 30 minutes. 
The counselor during the busy season 
interviews from 10 to 90 persons a 
week, with a median of 30. Forty-five 
per cent of the counselors are specially 
trained, full-time persons attached to 
the guidance department. Forty-five 
per cent are selected members of the 
faculty giving part-time to counseling. 
Only 18 per cent of the colleges at- 
tempt to use all the faculty, and 7 per 
cent make use of selected senior stu- 
dents. Seventy-eight per cent say, 
“Every college professor is by virtue of 
his position a good counselor’ is a 
fallacy. Only 10 per cent are anxious 
to use all the faculty. 
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Fifty per cent of the colleges have 
organized orientation courses designed 
primarily for freshmen. Seventy- 
three per cent now conduct a freshman 
week previous to the opening of the 
regular session of college and practi- 
cally all these schools give organized 
instruction in “how to study.” 


PLACEMENT 


Eighty-three per cent of the replies 
indicated the presence of an organized 
placement department, placing from 
10 per cent to 91 per cent of the 
graduates. The median placement 
rate is 60 per cent. Only 39 per cent 
of the colleges are doing anything 
about part-time employment of stu- 
dents during their school career, and it 
was agreed that 20 hours of outside 
work was the maximum any student 
should attempt while taking full-time 
school work. 

Only 35 per cent of the colleges are 
doing follow-up work. Most of this 
is by rather unsystematic correspond- 
ence. Forty per cent definitely stated 
they did not follow-up and intimated 
that this was not a function of guid- 
ance. 


ORGANIZATION . 


Fifty-three per cent of the colleges 
replying have a well-defined organiza- 
tion whose purpose is that of voca- 
tional guidance. Forty-five per cent 
have specially prepared full-time 
directors known as: Deans, Personnel 
Directors, Directors of Appointment 
Bureau, Vocational Directors, Direc- 
tors of Placement, Consultants on 
Careers, Directors of Vocational Guid- 
ance, etc. These organizations are 
staffed by from 1 to 20 full-time per- 
sons (median of 6), and from 1 to 12 
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part-time persons (median of 4). 
Workers in the college guidance field 
are divided about evenly between 
men and women, with a slight advan- 
tage to the man. 

The guidance budget ranges from 
$1000 to $16,000, with a median of 
about $10,000. Cumulative records 
are kept active for about five years 
after the student leaves school. 

The number of students choosing a 
vocation before graduation ranges 
from 15 per cent to 100 per cent with 
a median of 80 per cent. Twenty 
per cent of the choices are made in 
the freshman year, 40 per cent in the 
sophomore year, 25 per cent in the 
junior year, and 15 per cent in the 
senior year. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although this study may seem 
inadequate in extent, superficial in 
treatment, or even inaccurate in in- 
terpretation of the situation, I believe 
we have sufficient evidence when com- 
bined with other known data to 
warrant the following postulates: 

1. Vocational Guidance in the col- 
lege field has made great progress in 
the last ten years, but the majority of 
college educators in America are yet 
to be convinced that occupational 
adjustment is of sufficient importance 
to warrant a great amount of emphasis 
at this time. It is safe to say that in 
the thousand or more universities and 
colleges employing over 60,000 teach- 
ers, and catering to the education 
needs of nearly a million young people 
(50 per cent earning part of way and 
must work) less than 25 per cent 
make definite systematic provision for 
Vocational Guidance. 
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2. The conception of an adequate 
guidance program on the college level 
is not yet sufficiently established, or 
universally accepted, to justify an 
aggressive campaign of national scope 
for a recognized college guidance 
program. Our greatest need now is 
intelligent codperation on the part of 
every person interested in college 
guidance to the end that we may more 
completely pool our experiences and 
picture not a standard procedure but 
at least an orthodox one. We ap- 
preciate the value of individual experi- 
mentation and research, but there 
comes a time when sufficient experi- 
ence has been accumulated to warrant 
acceptance of a procedure. I believe 
we have reached the time when we 
can definitely state our objectives and 
suggest techniques which will give 
reasonable assurance of success. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the situation as revealed 
in this study, I should like to recom- 
mend the following: 

1. That in accordance with desires 
expressed through this study, a co- 
operative enterprise for the prepara- 
tion and dissemination of occupational 
information on the college level be 
initiated at this convention. 

2. That an effort be made to 
strengthen the placement phase of our 
guidance program. May we suggest 
a committee to investigate ways and 
means to effective placement? 

3. That further investigation be 
made regarding the practice of inviting 
outside professional and business men 
to give occupational information be- 
fore student groups. This practice, 
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without adequate control, may do 
more harm than good. 

4. That, because of the increasing 
number of colleges interested in fresh- 
man week, our Association make a 
special study of this activity, and 
prepare information for the guidance 
of those concerned. 





Love: Technological Unemployment 


5. That, because of the seeming 
lack of understanding among the 
dozen or more associations interested 
as to just what Vocational Guidance 
means, we as an Association signify 
our desire to participate in study of 
the situation for the purpose of clear- 
ing the atmosphere. 


Some Aspects of Technological Unemployment 
By Joun W. Love, The Cleveland Press 
Mr. Love has been a student of industrial and labor developments 


for many years. 
Press. 


collapsed in the fall of 1929 the 
manufacturing cities of the 
north and east were contending with 
what was beginning to look like chronic 
unemployment among men of 45 years 
of age and over. Social agencies were 
supplementing wages as early as 1925. 
The summer of 1929 was a period of 
unprecedented prosperity, yet in 
Cleveland, for example, there were 
20,000 men without jobs. The term 
technological unemployment was in- 
vented to cover this condition. Some 
time in 1927 or 1928 the expression 
gained almost universal acceptance. 
It was generally admitted that me- 
chanical advances had been made so 
rapidly that the men displaced by new 
machinery had not been able to find 
other work in large enough numbers, 
or that the new wealth created by this 
machinery was not sufficient, or was 
not well enough distributed, to take 
care of these released workers in 
idleness. 
There are two other phenomena, one 
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recent, the other remote, which com- 
plicate the picture. One was the de- 
flation in commodity prices which 
commenced after the war, stopped, 
and was resumed again early in 1929. 
Whatever was its cause—and its 
cause was not machinery, for it origi- 
nated in fields scarcely touched by 
machinery—it led finally to so wide- 
spread unemployment that the tech- 
nological aspects were all but lost sight 
of. Nobody contends for an instant 
that the men who have been out of 
work here in Detroit lost théir jobs 
on account of machinery. 

The other and more remofe aspect 
of unemployment lay in the age con- 
stitution of the population of the 
northern states. The makeup of the 
American population as to age has 
escaped the attention of almost every 
group in this country except the 
actuaries of the insurance companies. 
In the last year or two, magazine 
articles by Louis Dublin of the Metro- 
politan and by the director of the 
Scripps foundation for the study of 
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population have been bringing the 
phenomenon to our attention. Some 
time before this, however, Howard 
Whipple Green of the Cleveland 
Health Council had been pointing out 
the existence of a very unsymmetrical 
age curve for the Cleveland popula- 
tion. He and his friends speculated 
upon its possible effects, without at 
the time realizing how fundamental 
was the condition they were gazing 
upon. 

The great growth of Cleveland had 
been accomplished in the period be- 
tween 1900 and 1920, years which in- 
cluded the great immigration for 
Europe. Immigrants by the hundred 
thousand came to Cleveland in early 
manhood and womanhood. Most of 
them were between twenty and thirty- 
five years of age. They got jobs 
readily and they built up the indus- 
tries which could use large numbers of 
unskilled workers. Immigration was 
all but shut off in 1914. It has never 
resumed on the old volume. 

But these men and women have 
been growing older. Most of the 
immigrants are now 45 and older. 
Their children are only beginning to 
take their places in industry. In fact 
their children, wherever they could 
avoid it, have not been going into the 
factories at all. 

Suddenly Cleveland has discovered 
it has a distinct oversupply of men 
over 45. Some of these men were laid 
off, and where they happened to be 
working in progressive industries their 
unemployment was termed technologi- 
cal unemployment. 

What happened in Cleveland hap- 
pened in greater or less degree in every 
other manufacturing city where immi- 
grants settled between 1900 and 1914. 
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If we follow William F. Ogburn 
there is a biology of invention which 
appears to obey more or less the same 
laws of growth which every living 
thing follows. Designing and rede- 
signing is going on all the time, and 
industry- ought not to be mechanizing 
with any greater rapidity than the 
demand for its products expands. 
But it seems to have done so. 

Is there not some connection be- 
tween the decided lack of symmetry 
in the age distribution of the industrial 
population and what we call techno- 
logical unemployment? There is in 
Cleveland an oversupply of men in 
the ages which do not readily adapt 
themselves to new occupations, and is 
it not also possible that the asymmetry 
of the age curve explains in a measure 
the very numbers of the improvements 
which have come along to displace 
these men? The presence of large 
numbers of men in the prime of pro- — 
ductive life in the period from 1910 to 
1930 produced these improvements, 
but the improvements were no sooner 
operating than the same generation 
was outgrowing them, outgrowing 
them in the sense of becoming too old 
to profit by their potentiality. 

This is highly involved, at least I 
find the point very difficult to explain 
because it concerns moving phenom- 
ena, but when you consider that it 
ordinarily takes five to ten years to 
introduce a new product, you have the 
time lag which is necessary to explain 
the gap between our period of great 
industrial expansion and the appear- 
ance of what we call technological 
unemployment. 

Let me try explaining it another 
way. 

Between 1900 and 1914 ten million 
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young men and women came to this 
country. They gave an enormous 
acceleration to industries which could 
use cheap labor. They freed from the 
grosser forms of toil hundreds of 
thousands of young Americans who 
already knew their way about. Some 
of these hundreds of thousands of 
young native born went to work pro- 
ducing new products, redesigning 
machinery, developing labor saving 
machinery. Some of the young im- 
migrants did the same thing. It takes 
five to ten years, often more, to obtain 
general acceptance of a new product. 
It was not until after the war that 
these new machines began to be 
utilized. Then they came in with a 
rush. But by that time this ten 
million of once young immigrants were 
growing out of their flexible years. 
They could not work new machinery 
as easily as they could when they 
came to this country. They could not 
buy new products as rapidly as they 
once could. They were beginning to 
get old. 

The wave of new machines and new 
production burst upon us just at the 
time that our national capacity to 
learn new ways was no longer increas- 
ing, and possibly was actually reced- 
ing. Then we had technological un- 
employment. I do not maintain that 
an unfortunate age distribution cre- 
ated all our technological unemploy- 
ment, but I do believe it could be 
blamed for a very large part of it. 

The age distributions upon which 
these remarks of mine have been based 
were the ones for the census of 1920. 
The age distribution tables for the 
census of 1930 are due to be published 
in a few weeks. In Cleveland we ex- 
pected to obtain them this week. 
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Probably only a statistician can 
handle these tables properly, but I 
suspect that they contain some pro- 
found messages for all of us. The 
study of age distribution has lagged in 
this country, but I think it will have 
to be taken up in good earnest, 
threatened as we are by a complete 
program of social insurance. 

A study of age distributions would 
show university personnel men some 
important things about their own 
activity, I suspect. No matter how 
small or how specialized is the group 
of men whom you serve, I suspect you 
would find they conformed in some 
degree to the national age distribution, 
or to the regional distribution, or to 
the local distribution, and in cities 
like Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh, this local distribution by 
age is decidedly abnormal. . 

Let us look now at some examples of 
technological unemployment, begin- 
ning with manufacturing. The indus- 
trial revolution, as you all know, com- 
menced with inventions in the textiles 
and the development of steam power. 
This revolution is usually thought of as 
having come to an end, or at least its 
cascades to have run down to a series 
of rapids, some little while before the 
American Civil War. But’ anybody 
who has watched closely the changes in 
American industry since the World 
War will scarcely conclude that the in- 
dustrial revolution has closed. If it 
ever did slacken it was precipitated a 
second time by the discoveries in 
electricity and chemistry around the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

The revolutionary changes brought 
on by steam power continued for some- 
thing like 50 years, and it may be that 
the changes which commenced in the 
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early ’80’s, with the invention of the 
dynamo and the electric motor, may 
actually be beginning to come to an 
end now. In other words this great 
industrial depression may be signal- 
ling the close of a second industrial 
revolution. 

The history of the first industrial 
revolution is full of examples of tech- 
nological unemployment. I shall 
mention only one. In between the 
invention of the spinning machine 
and the power loom there was a great 
demand for weavers. Farmers quit 
their fields and set up looms in their 
cottages. The spinning jenny made 
more yarn than there were men to 
work it up. In the year 1793 the 
weaving trade was said to be that of a 
gentleman. The weavers’ brought 
home their work in top boots and 
ruffled shirts, carried canes, some- 
times took a hackney coach. Some 
of them walked about the streets with 
five pound Bank of England notes 
spread out under their hatbands. 
The power loom was perfected shortly 
after the Napoleonic wars. Its intro- 
duction, plus the return of soldiers 
after Waterloo, and a number of other 
changes, precipitated a great over- 
supply of weavers. The poor law had 
to supplement wages. The billiard 
rooms were filled from morning till 
night. People thought England was 
relapsing into barbarism. From that 
day to this, the weaver has never again 
worn a beaver hat. 

Yet hand weaving never completely 
disappeared. Shortly after the end 
of the Napoleonic wars some of the 
factory proprietors found labor so 
cheap that they returned to hand 
weaving, producing a somewhat supe- 
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rior article. Hand weaving has re- 
turned in our own day, in the south, 
where philanthropy and fashion has 
set up the descendants of these English 
weavers with their oldtime domestic 
looms. In Cleveland a good deal of 
copper” wire is woven into special 
screens by a method which differs not 
at all from that employed by Flemings 
in weaving cloth of gold for Francis 
the First. 

Most of the technological changes 
which have caused serious concern in 
this country rose after the World War. 
Just as did those of the industrial 
revolution in England after the Napo- 
leonic wars. Up to a certain point it 
is possible for a nation to redistribute 
released labor without difficulty, but 
when postwar deflation coincides with 
rapid technical advance, the adjust- 
ment is very difficult. Usually the 
difficulties are blamed entirely upon 
the technical advance, seldom if ever 
upon the deflation. Where deflation 
and a too rapid technical advance 
coincide with a bad age distribution, 
the adjustment may be impossible. 

The introduction of the linotype in 
newspaper publishing in the ’90’s 
threw large numbers of printers out of 
work temporarily. Papers had been 
handset, and some of them were em- 
ploying at that time as many com- 
positors as they do now. But after a 
few years all these printers were back 
at work. Some of them learned to 
run the new linotype, which made 
printing so cheap that newspaper 
advertising was enormously expanded. 
Those who did not learn the linotype 
went to setting advertising. 

After the World War came a series 
of inventions from which the labor 
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released was not absorbed. One of 
these was the continuous sheet mill. 
For more than a century iron sheets 
had been manufactured by highly 
skilled labor which passed the sheet 
by hand back and forth between the 
rolls. Three times the United States 
Steel Corporation tried to make this 
process automatic, and after the third 
failure some of its men announced 
that steel sheets would always be 
rolled by hand. In Middletown, Ohio, 
a young paper mill engineer concluded 
steel sheets could be manufactured 
automatically and continuously by 
methods resembling those used in the 
print paper industry. More than ten 
years were required to perfect this 
idea, but in 1926 or 1927 auto body 
sheets and strips commenced to be 
rolled automatically and continuously. 
The effect upon old nonintegrated 
mills without capital to license the 
process was immediate and very 
severe. Some of them went out of 
business, others consolidated, and one 
of the consolidations is now in uncer- 
tain condition. Seven or eight of the 
giant mills of the new type were 
licensed, far more than the market 
required, and presently the country 
had more steel sheet than it could 
possibly make use of. A trade asso- 
ciation was set up to develop new 
markets for the products of which 
there was so great an oversupply. 
Meanwhile the once aristocratic Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel & 
Tin Workers had declined almost to 
the point of extinction. 

If technological unemployment re- 
sulted from labor displacement by 
single new machines the effects would 
scarcely be noticed. It is the new 
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combinations of machines which make 
most of the trouble. The introduction 
of conveyor systems into the rubber 
tire plants laid off hundreds and even 
thousands of men in Akron. The 
principal manufacturer of conveying 
machinery in Cleveland says his shop 
is probably responsible for more tech- 
nological unemployment than any 
other single thing in that city. There 
is nothing he can do about it, of course, 
except go out of business, and nobody 
ever voluntarily does that so long as 
he is making money. 

The introduction of all this new 
machinery and these combinations of 
machinery have given employment to 
thousands of supervisors, maintenance 
men and engineers. Add to them the 
numbers of men employed in making 
the machinery, and in some instances 
I am sure the balance would be struck. 
Take the continuous sheet mill. Hun- 
dreds have been laid off, but just as 
many hundreds have been employed 
in the design and erection of the eight 
big machines and their buildings, in 
the operation and maintenance of 
these plants, and in the effort to sell 
their product. But they were not the 
same men. In the main they were 
younger men. Many of them were 
graduates of engineering schools. I 
am pretty sure that in this particular 
industry the effect would scarcely 
have been noticed upon unemploy- 
ment if the oldtime sheet mills had not 
been loaded up with labor of the type 
I described at the outset of this paper, 
immigrants who had come to this 
country between 1900 and 1914. The 
age distribution in the sheet industry 
was bad, and this new machine upset 
the old equilibrium. 
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The effects of machinery upon un- 
employment are scarcely less promi- 
nent in office work than in the factory. 
Beginning with the introduction of the 
typewriter, office routine has steadily 
been mechanized until now practically 
all the work except that requiring 
discretion can be executed in a more or 
less mechanical way. Even the dis- 
cretion has been getting more or less 
mechanical, to observe the perform- 
ances of some establishments. 

The proportion of office to factory 
employment has been increasing, but 
the volume of work in the office has 
been increasing faster. The effects of 
technological unemployment, or what- 
ever phenomenon is masquerading 
under that term, come to the surface 
every time an office installs bookkeep- 
ing or calculating machinery. Even 
statistical work is done by machinery 
now, and the enormous output of 
statistics we have experienced in re- 
cent years is largely the product of 
very ingenious devices. Hard as the 
road to advancement in the factory is, 
it is probably easier today than in the 
office. 

Effects comparable to those of 
technological unemployment may be 
seen in departments scarcely touched 
by machinery at all. Indeed, the 
unemployment resulting from changes 
in the mercantile field has been fully 
as great in degree as that from 
mechanical changes in industry, and 
yet scarcely anything mechanical, 
save in its figurative sense, has been 
introduced here. The chain store, 
the chain department store, the chain 
mail-order department store, syndi- 
cated buying, all forms of national 
distribution, have saved labor, and 
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the saved laborers have not in all in- 
stances been able to find other. work 
to do. 

The rapid changes in the conditions 
of employment have important bear- 
ings upon both the colleges and upon 
those who look after the interests of the 
alumni of colleges. I can hardly do 
more than enumerate some of them. 

In the first place, I suspect the 
curricula of most colleges, so far 
as they are vocational, are far out of 
date. The corollary of this statement 
would be that the disciplines and the 
classics, which I suppose are still 
taught in the schools, are back in date. 
Where professional and trade informa- 
tion is changing too rapidly to be kept 
up with, the truly cultural studies be- 
come correspondingly more valuable. 
I should think it would be easier to 
place men, or perhaps I should say it 
would be easier for men to hold their 
jobs, where they have a broad and ~ 
fundamental training. I know this is 
true in the so-called profession of 
journalism. 

In the second place the effects of 
technological unemployment, or what- 
ever the condition is, will be observed 
not only in the ranks of labor but all 
the way up through the engineering 
and the marketing professions. Men 
are being crowded up aswell as crowded 
down. They are being called upon to 
solve problems they never imagined 
they would have thrust upon them. 
It is no wonder that the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co. had twice 
as many suicides in 1930‘as it had in 
1929, the year of the stock market 
crash. 

The overcrowding of labor is almost 
as evident in the $10,000 jobs as in 
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the $1,000 jobs. Eighty lawyers ap- 
plied for appointment of three judge- 
ships in Cleveland. A man of that 
salary is very likely to wait a year 
before he goes to work again, and 
when he does he is likely to accept 
half that. The layoffs of newspapers 
have had the effect of loading up the 
group of space writers for national 
and trade publications to the extent 
that magazines can get good articles 
written for $100 when they used to get 
only mediocre articles for $300. The 
hack writer has reappeared in litera- 
ture, willing to work for mere exist- 
ence. Where a man of 50 has lost his 
job in one of these volatile fields, the 
placement officer of his university, if 
he still keeps in touch with it, has very 
little chance of doing anything for him. 

Every great business collapse washes 
out some new profession, generally the 
newest. In 1920 it was the employ- 
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ment managers who most conspicuously 
lost their jobs. Here in Detroit they 
had built up enormous working forces, 
as many men in one plant as Gen. Lee 
had taken to Gettysburg, but when the 
depression came on the recruiting 
officers were the first to be mustered 
out. This time it has been the statis- 
ticians, particularly the stock market 
statisticians. An enormous profession 
had grown up in 1928 and 1929 in the 
preparation of stock brokers’ letters 
and operators’ tipster sheets. The 
young men who wrote many of these 
were especially valuable to their 
employers because they were sincere. 
They were sincere because they could 
not remember back before the war. 
Now there are probably more statis- 
ticians out of work than there are in 
work, and I am sure that some of them 
will never be re-employed at that 
vocation. 


Legislative Aspects of Our Unemployment Problem 
By THE Hon. Rosert F. Waener, United States Senator 


Robert F. Wagner, Senator from New York, is widely known for 
his leadership in unemployment legislation. 


HE nature of your work and the 

problems you encounter have of 

necessity brought you to an 
adequate appreciation of the serious- 
ness of the question of unemployment 
and the all-pervasiveness with which 
it penetrates into each crevice of our 
economic life. 

Your Committee has requested me 
to speak of the “legislative aspects of 
our unemployment problem.” I shall 
cling closely to that assignment. 
You should, however, be mindful of the 


fact that in these closing days of the 
session congressional activity moves 
at a quickened pace. I can therefore 
hope to do no more than to set down 
the situation as it exists at the moment 
of writing. 

Until quite recently the official 
legislative attitude toward unemploy- 
ment was very much akin to the 
medieval notion of disease. The belief 
that there was something diabolical 
and inevitable in unemployment was 
supplemented by a strong moral feel- 
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ing that the idle man was probably 
the incorrigible ne’er-do-well who de- 
served little sympathy and less assist- 
ance. Any casual effort to bring 
organized intelligence to bear on the 
question was quickly squelched by the 
reminder that such “paternalistic 
activities” would undermine the great 
American Virtue of Self-reliance. 
While that was the prevailing legisla- 
tive attitude, it was by no means the 
popular feeling. Increasing numbers 
had felt the pinch of hardship caused 
by unemployment without fault. 
They experienced it even in periods of 
outward prosperity. It was the force 
of public opinion, generated by this 
dissatisfaction, which has made pos- 
sible the modest measure of progress we 
have achieved in the last three years. 

The facts as they appeared to me 
early in 1928 were these: 

1. We had absolutely no informa- 
tion on unemployment in the United 
States. Outside of some figures for a 
sampling of factories we had no in- 
formation on employment. 2. The 
placement offices and employment 
exchanges created during the war had 
been dismantled and nothing had 
taken their place; although the acceler- 
ated pace of technological change in 
industry had forged a problem of re- 
habilitation and vocational guidance 
larger than that produced by the war. 
3. The government was expanding its 
construction program during boom 
years and thus added fuel to the fire 
of over-expansion and it was certain 
that when the depression came it would 
join private industry in the discharge 
of workers. 

That briefly was the situation when 
I first introduced my set of unemploy- 
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ment bills in the United States Senate. 
Since then the situation at least in its 
legislative aspects has changed con- 
siderably. 

A permanent provision has been 
written into the census law for a 
count of the unemployed during the 
enumeration of the population. The 
information thus secured will give us 
a base line from which to compute 
changes during the period intervening 
between censuses. 

In the Department of Labor the 
functions of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics have been enlarged to in- 
clude the monthly publication of the 
volume and change of employment 
and payroll on a man-hour basis in 
every line of public and private eco- 
nomic activity. 

On the 10th of February the Presi- 
dent’s signature completed the legis- 
lative journey of my bill for the 
“advanced planning and regulated 
construction of public works.” This 
new act creates a planning board to be 
known as the Federal Employment 
Stabilization Board, composed of four 
Cabinet Officers as a permanent in- 
strumentality of government whose 
duty it will be to adjust and time the 
huge quantity of federal construction 
so as to provide employment and pur- 
chasing power on a large scale when 
private industry is slack. To carry 
out this policy of timed construction 
it provides that every department of 
government which engages in the 
erection of public works must prepare 
its construction plans and keep them 
in readiness at least six years in ad- 
vance. It is this six year reserve of 
plans which will make it possible to 
release substantial amounts of federal 
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work at a crucial moment without 
the present delays. This act would, 
without question, have demonstrated 
its usefulness during the existing 
depression. But its significance 
reaches even beyond that: it is our 
first practical illustration of the princi- 
ple that economic activity might be 
correlated to the business cycle so as 
to eliminate the devastating effects of 
depression. 

At this moment the legislative con- 
troversy is particularly centered on 
the public employment office bill 
which has passed the Senate, been 
favorably reported by the House 
Committee and is now awaiting the 
approval of the House of Representa- 
tives. The major purpose and intent 
of that bill is to erect a nation-wide 
system of public employment offices 
operated by the states but codrdinated 
through the Federal Government. 
In order to secure this codrdination 
and the necessary codperation between 
the offices in the several states pro- 
vision was made for a federal subven- 
tion to the states to be matched by 
state appropriations. 

When this bill was pending in the 
Senate and subsequently in the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives the spearhead of the 
argument of those who opposed the 
bill was that it centralized excessive 
power in federal hands. The problem, 
it was asserted, was one that must be 
handled locally. Indeed, arguments 
were even presented that the Federal 
Government had no power under the 
Constitution to contribute monies to 
the states for employment services. 
Objection was made to the bill because 
under certain limited circumstances 
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the Federal Government might itself 
operate a placement office. 

A strange thing has happened with- 
in the last month. The opposition 
has taken a completely new turn. 
Mr. Doak, the Secretary of Labor, has 
prepared a bill which would establish 
an extensive system of federal offices 
operated entirely by the Federal 
Government. He has urged upon me 
the advisability of accepting his bill 
in lieu of mine. That I have refused 
to do. The reasons for my refusal I 
stated to him in a communication 
which reads as follows: 


February 6, 1931. 
The Honorable, 
The Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Re: Employment Exchange Bill 
My dear Mr. Secretary: 

After the most careful and sympathetic 
consideration I find myself unable to agree 
to your proposed changes in the employ- 
ment exchange bill (S. 3060). My objec- 
tions are not addressed to detail; they are 
concerned with the fundamentals. Very 
frankly I am convinced that your proposal 
does not change my bill, but destroys it. 

I cannot find, even after the closest 
scrutiny, anything in the new proposal 
which materially changes the existing un- 
satisfactory situation. . 

That alone is sufficient evidence that it is 
not a desirable piece of legislation for, in 
the course of the consideration of the em- 
ployment exchange bill during the past 
three years, it has been universally recog- 
nized that the present Federal arrange- 
ments and facilities for employment offices 
are unsatisfactory and inadequate. 

My bill has as its object the creation of a 
nation-wide system of employment offices 
operated by local management, under local 
initiative, with local responsibility, and 
with full regard to local conditions, but co- 
operating with each other through the 
Federal Government. In order to secure 
for such a system the necessary degree of 
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uniformity of practice and the essential 
measure of interstate codperation in the 
collection and dissemination of information 
and in the clearance of labor between mar- 
kets it is necessary to provide for Federal 
grants in aid of the states. By no other 
method can we expect to bring about the 
necessary codrdination in the employment 
service. 

The new proposal rejects this funda- 
mental phase of the bill. It would instead 
substitute a system whereby the Federal 
Government directly enters into the domain 
of the states and operates placement offices 
on its own account and perhaps even in 
competition with the state. To such a 
’ plan there are numerous objections. The 
two most important are: first, that it is at 
variance with our desire to strengthen local 
responsibility for the problem of job-find- 
ing; and second, that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot be expected ever to have a suffi- 
ciently extensive system of employment 
offices to serve the needs of the country. 
The functions of the Federal Government 
will best be exercised if they are primarily 
directed to the encouragement of local effort 
and to the coérdination of local activity. 

The new proposal of course mentions the 
word coéperation, but it provides neither 
the means nor the incentives to its attain- 
ment. 

The new proposal is objectionable for two 
other reasons: because it eliminates the 
advisory councils which my bill establishes 
and because it strikes out the Civil Service 
provisions. Past experience has shown that 
both employers and employees have hesi- 
tated to use public employment offices un- 
less their confidence and participation has 
first been secured. It is consequently 
necessary that both employers and em- 
ployees be represented on advisory councils, 
both local and general, in order that the 
employment service may enjoy their con- 
fidence and codperation which are indis- 
pensable to the success of the plan. 

Without Civil Service the conduct and 
control of the employment offices would 
rapidly fall into the hands of political 
appointees and without question result in a 
discredited employment service. On this 
point, too, the guidance of experience is 
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that these offices must be entrusted only 
to a staff possessing requisite training and 
skill who must be assured safety of tenure 
against removal for political reasons. 

Because the new proposal does not end 
the existing unsatisfactory conditions, 
because it rejects the principle of state 
responsibility and embarks the Federal 
Government on a policy of doing placement 
work which it can never fully.perform, be- 
cause it rejects the employer-employee 
councils, and because it opens the employ- 
ment offices to political patronage, I find 
myself unable to accept it. 

I appreciate very highly the sincerity of 
your interest in the subject. Believe me 
to be 

Very sincerely yours, 


hgp (s) Ropert F. WaGner 


P.S. Knowing your deep conviction that a 
truly comprehensive system of employment 
offices is indispensable to our further prog- 
ress, I continue to harbor the hope that 
further reflection will induce you to support 
my bill (S. 3060). Your approval would, I 
am sure, lead to the enactment of the meas- 
ure during the present session of Congress. 
R.F.W. 


I have satisfied myself that with the 
increasing industrialization of the 
United States and the rising impor- 
tance of technological changes, it is of 
first rank importance for the United 
States without loss of time to develop 
a completely adequate network of co- 
operating employment offices, staffed 
by trained men and women and enjoy- 
ing the confidence of both capital and 
labor. I look forward to a system of 
employment offices that are competent 
to handle the more delicate task of 
writing job specifications, of exercising 
guidance in vocational* training, of 
assisting in the locating of industry. 
The Federal Government cannot con- 
ceivably be expected to maintain so 
extensive a system nor can the states 
be expected to tolerate a creation of so 
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tremendous a federal organization. 
The burden must in the largest propor- 
tion fall upon the states and it is for 
that reason that I hope that by the 
time this is read to you the House of 
Representatives will have given its 
approval to the public employment 
office bill. 

A number of other measures intro- 
duced by me are now in various leg- 
islative stages, and are addressed 
particularly to the problem of unem- 
ployment reserves and insurance 
against unemployment. The furthest 
advanced on its legislative career is a 
resolution calling for a comprehensive 
senate investigation of both American 
and foreign experience in all forms of 
private and public unemployment in- 
surance. The Committee is, under 
the resolution, specifically directed to 
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determine the costs and benefits of 
each such system and the manner in 
which it survived the depression of 
1930. 

As I see it the problem of unemploy- 
ment is not one that can be solved by 
our bestowing attention upon it inter- 
mittently during periods of depression. 
Such statistics as I have examined 
indicate to me that alike in periods of 
prosperity and adversity the pressure 
of men upon jobs is increasing. We 
must, therefore, marshal our informa- 
tion, perfect our tools, expand our con- 
cepts of the obligations of industry 
and the state to the wage earner. By 
no other method can we hope to main- 
tain and lift our standards of living 
and provide our people with the in- 
dispensable minimum of economic 
security. 


Minutes of Annual Meeting of the American College 
Personnel Association 


(Formerly National Association of Placement and. Personnel Officers) 


SaTurDAay MorninG, Fesruary 12, 1931 


Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 


The business meeting of the National 
Association of Placement and Personnel 
Officers was called to order by President 
J. E. Walters at 9 o’clock Saturday, Febru- 
ary 21, in the Banquet Room of the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 

Reports of Officers were presented and 
received: 

It was voted that this Association co- 
operate with college executives to assist 
them in finding personnel officers. 

The Constitution Committee report was 
accepted as revised after much discussion 
and motions regarding revision. 

The Codrdination Committee report was 
accepted. 


It was voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee appoint a Promotional Committee. 

The report of the Industrial and Business 
Codéperation Committee was accepted with 
the suggestion that this committee continue 
its work and report to the Executive 
Committee. 

The following report of Nominating 
Committee, consisting of Eva A. Mooar, J. 
A. Humphreys, and J. D. Beatty, Chairman, 
was accepted by vote: 

President: Mr. J. E. Watters, Purdue 
University 

Vice-President: Miss Mary T. Mc- 
Cur.eyr, Goucher College 
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Secretary: Miss Litu1an M. Barsour, 
Ohio University 
Treasurer: Miss Frances M. Camp, 
University of Iowa 
It was voted to publish the report of the 
American College Personnel Association 
for 1930-31 in the PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 
It was voted to affiliate with the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and assist with the National Sur- 
vey of the Education of Teachers, now in 
progress by the Commissioner of Education. 
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It was voted that this Association express 
its sincere appreciation to the Program 
Committee which has arranged this excel- 
lent program, and to each of the officers. 

It was voted that the Secretary write 
notes of appreciation to the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel for its splendid service, to Dr. B. G. 
Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, for the printing of the 
program, and to those who have taken a 
place on the program. 

Adjournment. 





‘Report of the Industrial and Business Codperation 
Committee 


3500 invitations were sent to industrial firms throughout the United States, Mexico and 
Canada. 
4225 programs received and distributed as follows: 


Harvey Campbell, Vice-President and Secretary, Detroit Board of 





Chester Culver, General Manager, Employers Association of Detroit.... 250 
Lillian Barbour, Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Placement 

I I onc cc aickaddawnsenneerseeeeesereereaeeess 100 
J. A. Humphreys, Director of Personnel Service, Oberlin College.......... 75 
J. E. Walters, President, National Association of Placement and Personnel 

SIE isnt benin dae bdceasigd teks poke tan AeeMaedak sa end Caan ae ae 75 
C. R. Miller, Teachers College, Columbia University...................... 50 
Re IN III, is i vdcivcescevsveecctensseeeedncpenaes 175 
Cator Woolford, President, Georgia College Placement Bureau............ 25 
N. J. Aiken, Director, Placement Bureau, State College of Washington... 25 
Mary T. McCurley, Vocational Secretary, Goucher College............... 25 
T. Luther Purdom, Director, Bureau of Appointment, University of 

nb cttcidccaecdvienesdsbeereabtanwaha teeeeneeen seas vee 25 
Distributed at meetings February 19, 20, and 21.....................0eeees 1,400 

4, 


These programs were printed by the Clifford B. Connelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., free of charge. ; 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun D. Beatty, Chairman, 
Cator Woo.rorp, 
Mary T. McCurtey, 
N. J. AIKEN, a 
T. LutHer Purpom. 
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Financial Report 
February 20, 1931 


Balance February 20, 1930 
Receipts February 20 to April 12, 1930: 


Disbursements February 20 to April 12, 1930: 
American Council on Education for 1930 
program 
Rena Hall—Reporting 1929 Convention 
Bank Balance Charge 


$20.00 
124.91 
.50 $145.41 





Receipts February 20 to April 12, 1930 
Disbursements February 20 to April 12, 1930. 





$145.41 
$431.47 
145.41 





Balance turned over to Miss L. M. Bar- 
bour, Secretary-Treasurer by E. M. 
Steel, Secretary-Treasurer April 12, 


Receipts April 12, 1930 to February 12, 1931: 
Dues (1930) 
Dues (1931) 
Reports (1930) 
Interest on deposits 

Disbursements April 12, 1930 to February 12, 1931: 
Lawhead Press—Letterheads, bills 
Elizabeth M. Steel—Mimeographing 
Eva A. Mooar—Telegrams 1930 meeting. ... 
Elizabeth M. Steel—Postage and Mimeo- 

graphing 

Stoneman Press—1930 reports 
Returned check for dues 
Refund on 1930 report 
Lawhead Press—Letterheads................ 
American Council on Ed. Membership dues. 
Elizabeth Steel—Mimeographing 


John D. Beatty—Paper for 1931 programs. . 
Lawhead Press—bills 


Balance April 12, 1930 and Receipts. ... 
Disbursements 
Balance February 12, 1931.......... 


«See Shu ate 
aSSSSSSSERRE 


a 


$712.51 
400 .39 
$312.12 


Lituian M. Barsoor, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


: 
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Constitution of the American College Personnel 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


The name of this Association shall be the 
American College Personnel Association. 


ARTICLE II 
PURPOSES 


The purposes of this Association shall be: 

(1) The union of those persons engaged in 
personnel work at the college level into a 
national organization which may, if advis- 
able, be subdivided in such a way that for 
meeting purposes there may be sections 
dealing with the several divisions of per- 
sonnel work. 

(2) The promotion and development of 
the work of those engaged in personnel 
work at the college level by occasional 
meetings for the discussion of problems, the 
interchange of ideas, and the stimulus of 
new contacts; by formulating and maintain- 
ing standards; and by codperative effort in 
research, experimentation, and service. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Any person shall be eligible 
for membership who is officially engaged in 
any aspect of non-profit-making personnel 
work at the college level. 

Section 2. Any doubtful cases of eligi- 
bility for membership shall be referred to 
the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion. 

Section 3. Any eligible person may 
become a member of the Association upon 
approval by the executive committee and 
upon payment of the annual dues. 

Section 4. Each member of the Associa- 
tion shall be entitled to attend all meetings 
of the Association without payment of a 
registration fee, and shall be entitled to one 
vote and shall be eligible to hold office in 
the Association. 


ARTICLE IV 


DUES 


Srection 1. The annual dues for each 
member of the Association shall be five 





Association 


dollars, entitling him to all the privileges 
of membership, including one copy of the 
annual report without additional payment. 

Secrron 2. Any member failing to pay 
dues for two consecutive years, after two 
notices of such arrears have been sent, shall 
cease to belong to the American College 
Personnel Association and his name shall 
be dropped from the roll. 

Section 3. Any member whose name 
has been dropped from the rolls of the 
American College Personnel Association, as 
provided above, may be reinstated by the 
payment of all unpaid dues incurred during 
period of active membership. 


ARTICLE V 
CONVENTION FEE 


Section 1. Any person or persons 
representing an organization the interests 
of which are related to the activities of the 
Association may attend the annual conven- 
tion of the American College Personnel 
Association upon payment of the registra- 
tion fee of one dollar. 


ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS 


Secrioni. The officers of the American 
College Personnel Association shall be a 
President, five or more Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer and such other offi- 
cers as may from time to time be deemed 
necessary, all of whom shall be members of 
the Association in good and regular 
standing. 

Section 2. (a) There shall be five or 
more Vice-Presidents elected for a one year 
term. These officials shall be so chosen 
that such classes of functions, similar to 
the following, as designated by the Execu- 
tive Committee, shall each be represented 
by one Vice-President of recognized experi- 
ence and interest in the specific function; 
(1) counseling and placement of teachers; 
(2) counseling and placement of students 
interested in other occupations; (3) educa- 
tional counseling and administration (e.g. 
academic deans, registrars, admission offi- 
cers); (4) personal, social, financial, physi- 
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cal and mental health counseling (e.g. 
deans of men and women, counselors, ad- 
ministrators of loan funds and scholarships, 
physicians, psychiatrists, clinical psycholo- 
gists, association secretaries, etc.); (5) 
records and research. 

(b) These Vice-Presidents shall consti- 
tute the program committee, the chairman 
of which shall be appointed from the com- 
mittee by the President. 

Section 3. The President shall be chief 
executive officer of the Association, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, and shall 
preside at all meetings of the Association. 
He shall appoint all committees not other- 
wise specified. He shall be ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees. 

Section 4. The President shall appoint 
one of the Vice-Presidents to act in the 
absence of the President. In case the 
President has not so designated a Vice- 
President, the Executive Committee shall 
appoint one of the Vice-Presidents to act 
as President. 

Section 5. The Treasurer shall collect 
and disburse the funds of the Association 
and present a report of the Treasury at each 
annual meeting. 

Section 6. The Secretary shall issue all 
notices of meetings, publish the report of 
the annual meeting, and perform the usual 
duties attached to this office. 

Section7. The President and Treasurer 
shall hold office for two consecutive years, 
or thereafter until their successors are 
elected. The Vice-Presidents and Secre- 
tary shall hold office for one year, or there- 
after until their successors are elected. 

Section 8. All officers shall enter upon 
their terms of office upon election. It is 
understood that the retiring officers are 
responsible for the preparation and publica- 
tion of the report of the annual convention. 


ARTICLE VII 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


There shall be an Executive Committee, 
consisting of the officers of the Association 
and either the retiring President or the 
retiring Secretary. If both President and 
Secretary retire the same year, the retiring 
President shall serve as a member of the 


Executive Committee. In doubtful cases, 
the question of eligibility shall be decided 
by the incoming President. 

Based upon a recommendation from at 
least ten members, the Executive Com- 
mittee shall consider other classes of func- 
tions, not already specified in Article VI, 
Section 2a, to be represented officially in the 
organization of the Association. 


ARTICLE VIII 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The Nominating Committee, to nominate 
officers for the following year, shall be 
appointed by the President at least six 
weeks before the date of the annual conven- 
tion. On this Nominating Committee shall 
be members representing various classes of 
functions included in the Association’s 
activities. 

The Nominating Committee shall make 
its report at the annual business meeting, 
held in connection with the annual conven- 
tion. Additional nominees may be entered 
in the election by nominations from the 
floor during the annual business meeting. 
Election of officers shall take place the 
annual business meeting. 


ARTICLE IX 
AUTHORITY OF COMMITTEES 


Final responsibility for all actions rests 
with the Executive Committee. Com- 
mittees are not authorized to commit the 
Association to any undertaking not specifi- 
cally authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee. ‘ 


ARTICLE X 
MEETINGS 


Section 1. There shall be an annual 
convention, the time and place to be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee. 

Section 2. Written notices of any 
annual convention shall be sent to all mem- 
bers at least three weeks in advance. 

Sections 3. Those present at any meet- 
ing of which written notice has been duly 
given shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 




















ARTICLE XI 
TRAVELING EXPENSES 


The traveling expenses of the officers may 
be paid from the treasury of the Associa- 
tion. In no case shall such payments be 
made until all debts of the Association have 
been paid. 


ARTICLE XII 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this constitution must 
be presented in writing to all members of the 
Association at least two weeks before the 
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annual meeting at which the proposed 
change is to be considered and may be 
adopted by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present at the annual meeting. 
ARTICLE XIII 
DATE OF EFFECT 


This Constitution shall take effect im- 


‘mediately upon adoption, with the under- 


standing that for the first year of its exist- 
ence the old Executive Committee shall 
appoint the Vice-Presidents to represent 
classes of functions suggested by the mem- 
bership of the Association. 


Membership of the American College Personnel 
Association 


March 15, 1931 


Institution Representative Title 
Univ. of Arizona, Tucson, {Evelyn Jones 
Arizona C. Z. Lesher Registrar 


Barnard College, N. Y. C. 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


Katherine S. Doty 
Edward Hale 


Assistant to Dean 
Director of Personnel 


Bethany College, Bethany, Forrest H. Kirkpatrick Executive Secretary to 
W. Va. President 

Boston University, Boston, | Marion C. Fottler Adviser to Women 
Mass. Norman H. Abbott Supervisor of Employment 

Brigham Young University, L. J. Nuttall, Jr. Dean, College of Educ. 
Provo, Utah 


Brown University, Pembroke 
College, Providence, R. I. 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Helen Crane 
Mawr, Penna. 
University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. Margaret Murdock 
University of California, M. Burney Porter 


Southern Branch, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburg, Penna. 
College of the City of New 

York 
Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y. 


Eva A. Mooar 


Mrs. May L. Cheney 


Edith M. Weir 
John D. Beatty 
Arthur F. Payne 


G. H. Estabrooks 


Director of Admissions and 
Personnel 

Director, Bureau of Ap- 
pointments 

Appointment Secretary 

Asst. to Appointment Sec- 
retary 

Appointment Secretary 


Appointment Secretary 


Secretary, Bureau of Rec- 
om. 

Director, Bureau Student 
Personnel 

Assoc. Prof. of Psychology 
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Institution 


Columbia University, New 


York City 


Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 


Connecticut College for 
Women, New London, Conn. 

Cornell College, Mount Ver- 
non, Iowa 

Cornell University, 
» vs 

University of Delaware, New- 
ark, Del. 

University of Detroit, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Drew University, Brothers 
College, Madison, N. J. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind. 


Ithaca, 


Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


Emory University, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
George Washington Univers- 

ity, Washington, D. C. 
University of Georgia, Ath- 
ens, Georgia 
Goucher College, Baltimore, 


Md. 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa 
Harvard University, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


Graduate School of Educa- 
tion 
Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


University of Iowa, Iowa 


City, Iowa 


Representative 
* M. McKnight 


Mary A. Wegener 
a K. Miller 


Whit Brogan 





Margaret Creighton 
Isabelle L. Pratt 

E. J. Sparling 

Mrs. Esther Lloyd Jones 
Alice Ramsey 





Theodore M. Matthews 
> H. Jordan 

R. Louise Fitch 
Winifred J. Robinson 
Frank James Potts 
James A. McClintock 
Harriet E. Worrell 
Elmer Grant 

Helen E. Fitzpatrick 
Leslie K. Patton 
Elizabeth G. Andrews 
Henry G. Doyle 
Ernest A. Lowe 

Mary T. McCurley 
Mitchell Dreese 


Donald H. Moyer 


Fred C. Smith 
Louise Dillman 
Frances M. Camp 


(Erwin O. Finkenbinder 


Title 


Secretary, Appointments 
Bureau 

Asst. to Secretary 

Director, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Service 

Asst. Director, Bureau of 


Educational Service 
Recorder 


Asst. Prof. of Education 
Director, Personnel Bu- 
reau 


Professor, Dept. of Ed. 
Dean of Women 
Dean 


Director of Personnel 


Instructor, Psychology, 
Philosophy 
Appointment Secretary 


Secy., Bureau of Appoint- 
ments 
Asst. Dean of Men 


Director of Personnel 
Dean, Junior College 
Executive Secretary 
Vocational Secretary 
Director of Personnel 
Asst. Director, Harvard 
Alumni Placement Serv- 
ice 
Registrar in charge ap- 
pointment office 
Secretary to Manager 
Director Com. on Rec. for 


Teachers 
Professor of Education 
































Institution 
Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas 
University of Kentucky, Lex- 


ington, Ky. 
Lafayette College, Easton, 
Penna. 


Mass. Agric. College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 


Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mich. State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

Mills College, Mills College, 
Cal. 


University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Mortar Board, Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Penna. 

University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


New York University, New 
York City F 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

North Dakota State Valley 
City, N. D. 


Oberlin College, 
Ohio 


Oberlin, 
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Representative 
R. C. Maul 


M. E. Ligon 
W. E. Vogler 
Margaret Hamlin 


Frank L. Locke 
Pennell N. Aborn 


Margaret E. Wise 


Luther T. Purdom 


E. J. Wiley 
Doris Dozier 


(James G. Umstattd 


Katherine Woodruff 





t 
Elsie Murray 
Helen M. Voorhees 


Albert C. H. Fasig 


R. D. Moritz 
Fredericka Belknap 


Wm. A. Gore 

Jos. V. Hanna 

Anna Y. Reed 

F. F. Bradshaw 

Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house 

Margaret McCarthy 

oe V. Barnes 


J. Anthony Humphreys 
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Title 


Director, Teachers Place- 
ment Bureau 

Professor, Secondary Edu- 
cation 

Director of Placement 


Personnel Director 

Secy., Undergraduate 
Placement Bureau 

Director of Placement 


Director, Bureau of Ap- 
pointments and Occu- 
pational Information 

Director Admission and 
Personnel 

Secretary of Placement 


Asst. Prof. of Educ., Di- 
rector, Bureau of Ap- 
pointments 

Director of Women’s Bu- 
reau, Minneapolis Voca-- 
tional Counselor 

Vice President 

Director of Appointment 
Bureau 

Personnel Director 


Appointment Secretary, 
Director, Student Teach- 
ing 

Director, Personnel Bureau 


Director, Bur. of Appoint- 
ments 

Prof. of Psychology 

Prof. Personnel Adm. 

Dean of Students 


Vocational Director 
Supt., Training School 
Secy., Bureau of Appoint- 


ments 
Director of Personnel 
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Institution 


Ohio State 
Columbus, Ohio 


University, 


Ohio 
Ohio 


University, Athens, 


Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Oregon Agric. College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon 

University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon 

Otterbein College, 
ville, Ohio 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. 


Wester- 


University of Penna., Phil- 
adelphia 


University of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, 


Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


University of Redlands, Red- 
lands, Calif. 


University of Rochester 


Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 


Representative 
Earl W. Anderson 
W. H. Cowley 


Grace 8S. M. Zarbaugh 


Lillian M. Barbour 
Katherine Van Hamm 
Elizabeth M. Steel 
Carl W. Salser 

Ida M. Pope 

L. W. Warson 

Mary R. Harrison 


Marette Quick 


Florence Laws 


Robert C. Clothier 
Mrs. Ethel Yennell Holt 





Walter B. Jones 
Lester H. Perry 

Wm. B. Van Alystyne 
J. E. Walters 


Martin L. Fisher 


is Stedman 
| 
| 


Ruth A. Merrill 


G. H. Cole 
Mrs. Esther Erickson 


Lester O. Wilder 


Isabel King Wallace 


t 


Margaret E. Smith 


Mabelle B. Blake 


Title 


Head, Appts. Division 

Bureau of Educ. Research 

Assoc. Dean of Women, 
Assoc. Prof. Economics 

Dir., Bureau of Appoint- 
ments 

Secy., Bureau of Appoint- 
ments 

Appointment Secretary 


Appointment Secy. 
Alumni Secy. 


Sec., Appt. Office 

Secy., Univ. Placement 
Service, Teachers Ap- 
pointment Division 

Secy. Industrial Division 
of Placement 

Dean of Men 

Secy., Appointment Bu- 
reau 

Research Prof. of Educa- 
tion 

Director of Employment 
and Housing for Men 

Director, Dept. of Person- 
nel 

Director of Personnel 
Schools of Engineering 

Dean of Men _ 

Director, Appointment 
Bureau 

Asst. Dean 


Asst. to Dean 

Director, Bureau of 
Recommendations 

Vocational Counselor for 
Women 


Director, Vocational Bu- 
reau 
Personnel Director 
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Institution 


South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, S. D. 

Leland Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 

Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse 
me Bs 


Technical Service Council, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Temple University, Teachers 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Territorial Normal and Train- 
ing Sch., Honolulu, T. H. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City - 

Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. ¥. 

State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 


Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. 

University of 
Madison, Wis. 


Wisconsin, 


Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio 

College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio 

Central Y. M. C. A. School, 
Chicago, Il. 


Y. M. C. A., Nashville, Tenn. 


Representative 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Snell 
Karl M. Cowdery 
Adah Pierce 


Harriet E. Worrell 


fae Phillips 
| D. B. Watt 
( 


Mrs. Minnie W. Partridge 
R. E. Smythe 


Chas. A. Fisher 
John A. Thackston 
Ruth C. Shaw 
Marian E. Jones 
Ada Bell Stapleton 
Zita L. Thornbury 
N. J. Aiken 

Alice I. P. Wood 
Edith A. Sprague 

, 


Francis F. Sturgis 
Florence Jackson 





Jennie Loyall 
N. I. Connelly 


Harry E. Stone 


f Miriam N. Carpenter 
|Anne C. Lomas 
Thos. Lloyd Jones 


{M. J. Neuberg 
\Margaret Kantzer 
Arthur F. Southwick 


Edwin D. Wright 


Henry G. Hart 
Total membership, 129 


Title 
Dean of Men 


Appointment Secretary 
Assistant Registrar 
Director of Personnel 


Appointment Secretary 


Personnel Director for 
Men 

Director, Appt. Office 

Director 

Director, Placement 
Bureau 

Chairman, Com. on Appts. 

Appointment Secretary 

Secy. to Dean, School of 
Education 

Dean of Women 


Director, Vocational Bu- 
reau 

Director, Placement Bu- 
reau 

Director, 
reau 

Secretary, Personnel Bu- 
reau 

Assoc. Personnel Bureau 

Consultant, Personnel Bu- 
reau 

Alumnae Secretary 

Alumni Secretary 


Personnel Bu- 


Dean of Men 


Dean of College 

Appointment Secretary 

In charge of Teacher Place- 
ment and High School 
Relations 

Director of Pegsonnel 

Secy. Placement Bureau 

Director, Admissions and 
Appointments 

Student Personnel Officer 


General Secretary 
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News 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL COUNCIL CREATED 


President Hoover announced on April 27 
the establishment of a Council on Personnel 
Administration, the Council to consist of the 
heads of the Federal departments and of the 
principal independent establishments. Its 
Chairman is to be President Cambell of the 
Civil Service Commission, while Dr. L. J. 
O’Rourke, Director of Research in Person- 
nel Administration of the Civil Service 
Commission and President of the Personnel 
Research Federation, has been named 
Director. 

The objectives of the Council, as out- 
lined by the executive order, are: 

To establish a more effective liaison 
system between the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the several departments; to 
coérdinate personnel administration in the 
Federal service; to make more attractive 
the prospect of a career in the Federal 
service; to improve selection methods; 
to attract better people to the service; to 
reduce excessive turnover among the better 
qualified employees; to avoid excessive 
increase in personnel; to provide for the 
training of personnel assistants in the 
several departments and independent 
offices; to make available to the Govern- 
ment the best personnel practices of private 
industry; to develop a more adequate sys- 
tem of personnel records; and, in general, 
to increase the efficiency of the Govern- 
ment service. 

To realize these objectives, the first step 
to be taken by Dr. O’Rourke, whose job 
it is to formulate and execute the Council’s 
projects, will be a thorough fact-finding 
survey which will have in view, among 
other things, the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information which will make avail- 
able a more definite knowledge of lines of 
promotion; of what has actually taken 
place in the way of promotion of those who 
have entered the service; the more ready 
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transfer from one department to another of 
competent employees to fill vacancies which 
now in most cases are filled by new appoint- 
ments; training courses for personnel assist- 
ants in each department, and the encour- 
agement of training for Government service 
in the colleges and universities. 

Leaders in personnel matters in private 
industry, in research organizations inde- 
pendent of the Government, and in the field 
of education have signified their willingness 
to serve in an advisory capacity. These 
include H. 8. Dennison, president, Denni- 
son Manufacturing Co.; Arthur Young 
of the Industrial Relations Counselors; 
C. R. Dooley, personnel manager of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York; J. W. Dietz, 
personnel manager of the Western Electric 
Co.; L. W. Wallace, secretary, American 
Engineering Council; Alfred Flinn, direc- 
tor, Engineering Foundation; W. F. Wil- 
loughby, director, Institute of Government 
Research; C. R. Mann, chairman, American 
Council on Education; H. S. Person, 
managing director, Taylor Society; W. S. 
Donald, secretary, American Management 
Association; W. V. Bingham, director, 
Personnel Research Federation; Edward L. 
Thorndike, Department of Psychology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and W. W. Charters, Department of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. 

Those in official circles expect this de- 
velopment to prove one of the most impor- 
tant steps toward improvement of the 
Federal Civil Service since the passage of 
the civil service law in 1883. 


BERLIN CONFERENCE ON RATIONALIZATION 


A two-day conference was held during 
February by the Reichskuratorium fiir 
Wirtschaftlichkeit in Berlin to discuss the 
extent to which rationalization has con- 
tributed to unemployment. 

The discussion was organized in a novel 
way. Fifteen theses on various phases 
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of occupational selection and working 
efficiency, and three divergent points of 
view toward each, were presented. Repre- 
sentative speakers defended these views. 
An example follows. 

1. a. That mode of operation is best 
which attains the greatest economic success 
with the least expenditure of labor. 

b. The best mode of operating is that in 
which the worker performs his task with the 
maximum satisfaction. 

ce. That form of work is best in which 
business points of view, the energy expendi- 
ture of the workman, and his attitude to- 
ward the job are equally considered, that is, 
weighed one against the other. 

Among those psychologists taking part 
were Marbe, Stern, Giese, Bogen, and 
Poppelreuter. 


IN THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Vocational Guidance, Personnel Admin- 
istration, and related subjects, are playing 
an important part in the college curricula of 
the coming summer. Courses will be given 
at Harvard by John L. Stenquist, John M. 
Brewer, Franklin J. Keller, and Richard 
N. Allen; at Teachers College of Columbia 
University by Harry D. Kitson, Chase 
Going Woodhouse, Roy N. Anderson, and 
Mildred E. Lincoln; and at New York 
University by Anna Y. Reed, Morris 
Krugman, and Eugenie A. Leonard. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Eighteen colleges that do not have in- 
dependent placement service in New York 
City have cooperated in the formation of 
The Central College Placement Bureau. It 
is a non-profit-making organization, acting 
as a clearing house between college seniors 
on the one hand, and business and industrial 
corporations on the other. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 


The Proceedings of the Oberlin Confer- 
ence of the College Personnel Officers, held 
in October, 1930, may be purchased at one 
dollar a copy from J. Anthony Humphreys, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION MOVES 


Because of increased volume of work, the 
office of the Psychological Corporation has 
been moved to larger quarters. The new 
address is Room 2045, 70 East 45 Street, 
New York. 


bd JOBS FOR LINGUISTS 


The National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers has appointed Professor 
William Leonard Schwartz of Stanford 
University to make a study of the various 
vocations in which language trained stu- 
dents may find special opportunities for em- 
ployment or in which language training is 
a desirable asset for success. This field of 
study has been somewhat neglected by pre- 
vious workers. Professor Schwartz is in 
need of as much help as possible from the 
readers of the PERSONNEL JOURNAL in this 
investigation, and asks them to send him, 
if interested, any information which they 
possess concerning ways and means of 
capitalizing a training in modern languages. 
Many gifted students leave school with a 
mastery of some language and a distaste to 
go into the profession of teaching, so that 
the Federation is anxious to discover the 
facts concerning opportunities in other 
vocations. The following list of occupations 
is tentative and may well need revision, 
but it is submitted as indicative of the 
occupations in which there seems to be a 
field for linguists. The investigation is 
anxious to discover what special compensa- 
tion might be paid for a knowledge of 
languages and how many linguists might be 
employed in these vocations. 

I. Occupations in which a knowledge of 
foreign languages is a primary require- 
ment. Interpreter (in banks, courts, hospi- 
tals, hotels, immigration service, stores, 
tourist business), journalist (foreign lan- 
guage press), language teacher, nursery 
governess, translator, U.S. Foreign Service 
(commercial, consular, diplomatic, etc.). 

II. Occupations in which foreign lan- 
guages are sometimes a secondary require- 
ment or a distinct advantage. Advertising 
(foreign agencies), authorship (criticism, 
history, translation, travels), banking (in- 
vestment, loans), detective work, dramatic 
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art, including talkies, education, foreign 
trade (banking, export and import trade), 
guide or courier, international law, inter- 
national relations work, journalism (foreign 
correspondent), librarianship, merchant 
marine, missionary work, nursery gover- 
ness, public relations, public service (police, 
etc.), radio announcer, salesmanship, secre- 
tarial work, settlement work, shipping 
business, social secretary, tourist business, 
travel agency work, waiter. 

III. Occupations in which foreign lan- 
guages are an asset in achieving success. 
Advertising (foreign agencies), anthro- 
pology, archeology, army service, art dealer, 
authorship (criticism, history, translation, 
travels), banking, bookselling, clerking, 
collector (natural history, art, etc.), com- 
munications (cable, telephone, wireless), 
customs service, detective work, diplo- 
macy, dramatic art and talkies, dressmaking 
and millinery business, education, engineer- 
ing, exploration, foreign service, (consular, 
diplomatic, foreign government service), 
foreign trade (banking, export and import 
trade), geology, guide or courier, hotel 
management and service, international law, 
international relations work, journalism, 
legal career, librarianship, merchandising, 
merchant marine, mining, ministerial work, 
missionary work, music, naval service, 
printing, public relations, public service 
(police, civil service etc.), publishing, radio 
announcer, salesmanship, scientific work, 
secretarial work, settlement work, shipping 
business, social secretary, stamp dealer, 
tourist business, waiter. 


FELLOWSHIPS GRANTED 


Among the seventy-seven men and 
women who have been granted fellowships 
for the coming year by the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation are three 
who will contribute to the science of work. 
Dr. Herbert Heaton, Professor of Econom- 
ics, University of Minnesota, will go to 
England to collect material for a volume on 
the industrial revolution in the Yorkshire 


woolen and worsted industries. Dr. Arthur 
H. Steinhaus, Professor of Physiology, 
Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, is to go to 
Europe to study the psychology of work and 
exercise. Dr. William Edward Zeuch, Direc- 
tor of Commonwealth College, Arkansas, 
will study workers’ education in Western 
Europe. 

The Social Science Research Council has 
also announced the award of twenty fellow- 
ships to students of the various social 
sciences. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY 


An industrial and occupational survey 
of Yuba and-Sutter counties, California, is 
being directed by F. L. Tibbitts of the 
Marysville Union High School. A two-fold 
purpose underlies the survey: (1) the data 
are being used to develop a sound and 
effective system of vocational guidance and 
counseling; and (2) they are being used to 
project a vocational education program for 
the schools of the counties. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


JuNE 20-Juty 1. Summer Conference of the 
Social Science Research Council. Nan- 
tucket Island, Massachusetts. 

Aveust 23-29. Second Triennial Congress, 
International Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation (J. R. I.). The Hague, Holland. 

Aveust 26-29. Silver Bay Industrial Con- 
ference. National Council of Y. M. C. A. 
Silver Bay, New York. 

SepTeMBER 9-17. Seventh International 
Conference of Industrial Psychology. Mos- 
cow, U.S.S. R. 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


Henry C. Linx has joined the staff of the 
Psychological Corporation, New York. 


V. V. AnpErRsoN, M.D., after an absence 
of three months from R. H. Macy and 
Company, has again joined its staff in the 
capacity of part time consultant. 
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Epitep By DouGuas FRYER 


Reviewed in this issue of PERSONNEL Books are a number of the 
leading books of the year which indicate trends of development in 
personnel administration along both measurement and philosophical 
lines. Alfred D. Flinn contrasts, in a review of Professor Gow’s 
book on the Foundations for Human Engineering, the values of 
the present philosophy of commercial accomplishment with one of 
art where contemplation and leisure are required. He urges a 
greater sympathy in a modern age of industrial idealism for a leisure 
philosophy of life. A study of the personnel experiments in the 
Filene department store in Boston is reviewed by E. S. Cowdrick. 
It ts evident that there are as yet few well established personnel 
policies for the management of department stores. Lorine Pruette 
reports researches in progress upon gifted children by Lewis M. 
Terman and his associates at Stanford University. Owen E. Pence 
brings to our attention the personnel investigations being made in 
the large field of social work and the job analysis technique being 
used there, and a new text in vocational guidance is reviewed by 
George Hutcherson. L. W. Max summarizes the point of view of a 
new general psychology. Several books indicating the importance 
of consumer purchasing power in economic life are reviewed by 
Margaret Myers. A new addition to the list of general applied 
psychologies is reviewed by Ordway Tead. Briefer Mention 
includes factual reviews of a number of important books in the allied 
fields of personnel administration, and New Books lists publica- 
tions during February and March, 1931. 


INDIVIDUAL HUMANICS 


FouNDATIONS FOR HuMAN ENGINEERING. By Charles R. Gow. (Edited by F. Alexander 
Magoun.) New York: Macmillan, 1930, v + 226 pp., $2.00 


Reviewed by AuFrepD D. Furnn, Director of The Engineering Foundation, Past- 
President of Personnel Research Federation 


The remainder of the 





An address in 1928 on ‘‘Knowledge Plus 
Wisdom,”’ by the late William Emery Nick- 
erson, founder of the Humanics course, 


occupies 27 pages. 
book contains ‘‘approximately the first 
third of the course in Humanics (at the 





* Correction in review by E. S. Cowdrick 
of Management Problems (edited by G. T. 
Schwenning) published in February 1931 
issue of Personnel Books: Quoted statement 
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on pp. 411-12, beginning ‘‘I am sorry but 
I have no remedy to offer,’’ was made by 
Bernard M. Cone and attributed through 
error to Henry P. Kendall. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology) 
as now offered.” 

Chapter headings indicate something 
of the nature of the contents of this book: 
1. The Mythical Ladder (up which persons 
climb in business if they are to emerge 
from ‘‘the maelstrom of purposeless human- 
ity’’);2. Diversity Among the Contestants; 
3. Honesty, the Indispensable Require- 
ment; 4. Loyalty Up and Loyalty Down; 
5. He Who Talks Too Much; 6. The Retort 
Courteous; 7. Friendliness, the Mysterious 
Cement; 8. Eyes That See Not; 9. Sound 
Judgment, the Basis of Action; 10. That 
Self-Starter, Initiative; 11. Putting It 
Across; 12. Personality, the Integrated 
Whole; 13. To Widen the Horizon; 14. At 
the Top—Leadership. The subject matter 
might be characterized as personal human- 
ics, in distinction from the broad sociolog- 
ical subjects also embraced by the definition 
of ‘‘humanics”’ as the ‘‘doctrine or science 
of human nature, or of matters relating to 
humanity.’’ Without using the personnel 
label the author inescapably deals in 
informal terms with some of +he fundamen- 
tals of this art and its science. Self- 
appraisal, discipline, motivation, appraisal 
of other persons may be mentioned as 
examples. 

Not only is the book readable; it contains 
much valuable information, admonition 
and instruction for youths, which might 
also well serve many of the elders as re- 
minders of the homely common sense taught 
them by father, uncle, early employer, or a 
wise friend of the family. Precepts are 
illustrated by many a frankly stated experi- 
ence of the author and anecdotes from lives 
of other men. There are stories of failure 
and success, of youthful trends and of their 
outcomes in the later years, of minor actions 
and choices as indicators of human worth 
or lack. 

Emphasis of objective and ideal is by 
implication upon that variety of success 
which consists of attainment of direction 
and leadership of other persons, so com- 
monly measured by dollars of compensa- 
tion; upon achievement in action and 
winning of material wealth as a major 
incentive to development of the fine dis- 
cipline and the noble qualities of character 


so practically taught in the lectures. This 
emphasis is quite natural and endorsable 
in a college training men for construction, 
for manufacture and for like vocations in 
which action is so large a part. Advan- 
tages of friendships are set forth rather than 
the delightful traffic in comradeship, which 
enriches both parties to a friendship in the 
coin of the realm of the heart. 

The reviewer would not subtract from 
the excellent and altogether inspiring 
content of Mr. Gow’s lectures as recorded 
in the book, but as a friend of the author 
and an advocate of the purpose he ventures 
to hope that room may be made also in the 
course for another philosophy, which 
would be helpful in some lives, for another 
standard of values, for other incentives to 
effective living, for other conceptions of 
worthwhileness. In an entertaining story 
by Clarence Budington Kelland, under the 
unphilosophical-appearing caption, ‘‘Nin- 
compoop,”’ in The Saturday Evening Post 
of 14 March 1931, is subtly embedded a fine 
philosophy of values in human living; an 
elder brother who has made a great fortune 
and reputation as a man of action of the 
type adored in American business circles, 
is contrasted with a contemplative younger 
scion of the same father, a youth who asks: 
‘‘What is worth more than which? Who is 
great and why? What is accomplishment, 
and is it any good? Is it bigger and better 
to build a railroad than a perfectly happy 
hour?’”’ And who grants ‘Either I am 
crazy or the world is crazy—and the world, 
unquestionably, is in the majority.” For 
another, and totally different statement, 
at least in form, of the brand of- philos- 
ophy for which the reviewer urges more 
consideration, he would instance the brief 
essays on ‘“‘The Sense of Validity’’ appear- 
ing in Antioch Notes from the pen of 
President Arthur E. Morgan, of Antioch 
College. 

Foundations for Human Engineering 
concludes with a division entitled ‘The 
Listeners Are Heard From.” It is com- 
posed of questions arising in the minds of 
students after listening to the lectures, 
and the lecturer’s answers to the questions, 
one by one. The book ends with a series of 
questions and answers on success, the last 
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sentence of the last answer being: ‘‘True 
success is the achievement of a worthwhile 
goal which represents the best of which 
you are capable.’”’ The little volume can 
be almost equally useful to students and 
teachers in fields other than engineering, 
to beginners and trainers in business and 
industry. Its study should conduce to an 
increase in the production of superiority, 
which the world needs more and more, and 
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to a diminution of mediocrity and inferior- 
ity, of which there have always been sur- 
pluses and for which there is less possi- 
bility of utilization, on all levels of human 
activity. On each level preferential de- 
mand is for the persons who are doing the 
best of which they are capable. As Mr. 
Gow so truly says, the men on the upper 
rungs of the mythical ladder are overworked 
and calling for associates. 


PERSONNEL EXPERIMENTS IN A DEPARTMENT STORE 


Tue Fitene Store. By Mary La Dame. 


New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930, 


541 pp., $2.50 
Reviewed by E. 8. Cowprick, Industrial Engineer, N. Y.C. 


Miss La Dame’s book is the fourth in a 
series of industrial studies prepared by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The previous re- 
ports were concerned with employee repre- 
sentation in the coal mines of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company and in the steel 
plant of the same corporation and with the 
so-called partnership plan of the Dutchess 
Bleachery. 

Miss La Dame and other representatives 
of the Foundation spent several months in 
observing the widely known personnel prac- 
tices in the Filene store and in studying 
published and unpublished material bear- 
ing upon the subject. The author’s con- 
clusions cannot be stated better than they 
are expressed in an excellently prepared 
synopsis which precedes the text of the 
report: 

“‘The threefold aim of the business, per- 
manency, profit and service to customers 
in its accepted sense, seems to have been 
fulfilled to an unusual degree. Toward 
the large aim of constantly decreasing the 


difference between the cost of production 
and the cost to the consumer, which should 
be regarded as a part of ‘service to cus- 
tomers,’ the store has made little or no 
contribution except in its automatic bargain 
basement. The methods of building up the 
cooperation of employes, through participa- 
tion in management, through participation 
in profits and through ultimate participa- 
tion in ownership, have one by one been 
abandoned or seriously limited in practice. 
Nevertheless the experience of this store 
certainly demonstrates the desirability of 
giving attention to the selection, the train- 
ing and the goodwill of employes. Had the 
firm persisted in its further objectives of 
sharing management, profits and owner- 
ship, a demonstration of great value in 
human relations might have been made. 
That experiment still waits to be made in 
some large store; and when it is undertaken, 
the experience, the successes and the fail- 
ures of this Boston store will have much to 
offer for practical guidance.”’ 


TERMAN’S SEARCH FOR GENIUS 


Tue PromisE or Youtu. Fouiiow-up Stupizs or a THousAND Girrep CHILDREN. Vol. 
III of Tae Genetic Srupigs or Genius. By Barbara S. Burks, Dortha’W. 
Jensen, Lewis M. Terman, and Others. Stanford: Stanford U. 

Press, 1930, xiv + 508 pp., $6.00 


Reviewed by Lorine Pruette, New York City 


This latest volume of the Genetic 
Studies of Genius continues the story of 


the thousand gifted children studied by 
Terman and his co-workers some years ago. 
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The children’s subsequent careers have been 
followed up and wherever possible they 
have been retested. 

An interesting decline in I.Q. is found in 
a small proportion of the cases, with the 
chief loss among the girls. Specia! talents 
in music, literature, etc. have now estab- 
lished themselves clearly in certain stu- 
dents. A scale for measuring literary abil- 
ity as shown in juvenile compositions is 
included, with ratings of many well-known 


writers. A number of case histories are 
given, some of handicapped and some of 
specially fortunate children. 

The statement is made that the notion 
that genius will out, whatever the circum- 
stances, is nonsense and the hope is ex- 
pressed that we may be upon the threshold 
of an important educational reform which 
would have for its end ‘‘the discovery 
conservation, and intensive cultivation of 
every form of exceptional talent.’ 


COOPERATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIAL MEASUREMENT 


MEASUREMENT IN SocraL Work. By A. W. 
MeMillen. Chicago: U. of Chicago 
Press, 1930, xv + 154 pp., $3.00. 


Tue Soctat WorKER IN Group Work. By 
Margaretta Williamson. New York: 
Harper, 1929, ix + 249 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewed by OwEN E. Pence, The National Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association 


The above studies are excellent illustra- 
tions not only of the values which come 
from the application of scientific method to 
the field of social effort, but also of the 
difficulties which stand in the way of 
the attempt. From either point of view 
the volumes have much to contribute to 
the guidance of administrative policy in 
this field, and to the professional worker 
himself. 

These studies are worth careful consider- 
ation as codperative investigations. No 
less than 1978 out of 2231 listed social work 
organizations in 29 cities have contributed 
to Mr. MecMillen’s report. For the year of 
the study (1928) an 84.6 per cent complete 
return upon the manifold activities of these 
organizations was obtained. In Miss Wil- 
liamson’s study of the group worker, one 
finds a carefully assembled report on the 
functions, conditions of work, and qualifi- 
cations for from forty to fifty different 
group work position” in twelve types of 
organizations conducting group programs. 

Measurement is entering the social field, 
not by invasion, but by self-discovery. 
The volume of participation in these stud- 
ies, significant as it is, is no more impres- 
sive than is the change of attitude they sig- 
nify. The studies were each the result of 
active initiative of two inclusive social 
organizations of national scope. The Asso- 


ciation of Community Chests and Councils 
sought specific and comparable statistics 
on case and institutional work as a depend- 
able basis for social welfare planning. 
They had the help of the Local Community 
Research Committee of the University of 
Chicago, Mr. McMillen working under a 
joint committee of these two bodies. In 
The Social Worker in Group Work the 
American Association of Social Workers 
presents the second study of their valuable 
and original job analysis series, the first be- 
ing The Social Worker in Family, Medical, 
and Psychiatric Social Work, by Louise C. 
Odencrantz. Both in auspices, method, 
and spirit, these studies represent’ the rise 
of a new point of view in social work,— 
a serious and commendable effurt to lay 
factual foundations. 

Under the careful authorship of Mr. 
MeMillen, Measurement in Social Work 
is seen as part of an “‘attempt to establish 
uniform central reporting of statistics by 
social agencies’’ which arises from ‘‘a desire 
for accurate and current knowledge of so- 
cial needs and resources’’ and from “‘a de- 
mand for appraisal of present methods of 
utilizing resources to meet needs.’’ He 
considers this effort not so much ‘‘an exten- 
sion of the social measurements of the cen- 
sus,’ but ‘“‘the converse of attempts to 
measure periodic changes in prosperity,”’ 
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since much of the work of social agencies has 
to do with ‘‘phases of contemporary life that 
are the antithesis of prosperity . . . and 
direct by-products of industrial progress.”’ 
“Til health, mental strain, industrial acci- 
dent, unemployment” are “situations in 
which the individual or family finds it 
impossible to adjust to some stress of social 
life without assistance from the community.”’ 
The review leads the author very early to 
recognize that ‘“‘the preliminary step of de- 
veloping sound methods of record keeping 
within the agencies” is unavoidable. 

What seems to have been a necessary, 
but none the less unfortunate delimitation 
was the exclusion of ‘‘the character-build- 
ing agencies, that is agencies concerned with 
education, recreation, and similar leisure 
time activities’? from the survey, and the 
committee’s decision to concentrate ‘‘upon 
fields in which more rapid progress could 
probably be expected,’”’ namely, ‘‘the indi- 
vidualized treatment of cases of dependency, 
delinquency, or illness.” 

The separate chapters thus deal with (1) 
family and ex-soldier welfare and relief, and 
mothers’ pensions; (2) legal aid; (3) non- 
institutional service to travelers; (4) care 
of dependent and neglected children; and 
(5) institutional care of adults. 

From the difficulties encountered in de- 
veloping a sound statistical basis for the 
measurement of social work, it is a relief to 
turn to the simple procedure of Miss Wil- 
liamson. It is of curious interest to ob- 
serve that Mr. McMillen should have been 
obliged to use a general survey technique 
to bring together his report on individual 
case work agencies, while Miss Williamson, 
who sought to study the tasks of group 
workers, dealt almost exclusively with indi- 
viduals through the interview. 

Only recently has job analysis been ex- 
tended to several of the less standardized 
occupational units found in social areas. 
The work previously done by Charters in 
the activity analysis of various occupa- 
tions was, with the collaboration of Waples, 
somewhat extended in the Teacher Train- 
ing Study. Bartlett and others again used 
the method, with marginal modification, in 
studying the executive and physical educa- 
tion secretaries in the Y.M.C.A. Douglas 
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accomplished an analysis of the functions of 
the ministry through atime study. Sturte- 
vant and Strang developed lists of major 
functions of deans of women and two asso- 
ciated groups through questionnaire pro- 
cedure. With quite another approach the 
American Council on Education developed 
from various position specifications their 
‘records of usage’ as constructions by con- 
sensus of the essential functions performed 
by the professor, the president, the general 
manager, and others, accompanied by the 
conditions under which the functions were 
performed and the objectives assumed for 
each. 

Miss Williamson, in common with Miss 
Odencrantz in the earlier job study of the 
American Association of Social Workers 
already referred to, not omitting to read all 
available reports and researches, made per- 
sonal visitation of a number of cities, and 
there interviewed by outline the entire 
roster of employed professional workers 
engaged directly in group work or in its 
administration. She crossed organizational 
lines. She sought and found evidence of 
the ‘‘type-job’’ despite differences of ob- 
jective, form of control, motive and method,. 
“evidence of a growing awareness of a com- 
mon professional ground,—a recognition of 
a similarphilosophy, a convergence of train- 
ing and technique, some interchange of per- 
sonnel, and a tendency toward exchange of 
experience through the medium of inter- 
organizational groups for professional 
discussion.’’ She found ‘“‘a common desire 
so to guide the leisure time activities of the 
individual, through group experience and 
education, that he may develop an integrated 
personality with the capacity for living a 
full life, and accustom’ himself to the give 
and take of group lift as an introduction to 
social responsibility.” 

Miss Williamson derived a clear picture 
of three levels or functions among social 
group workers: the group diregtor, who 
actually maintains a guiding contact with 
the group; the specialist, who also deals 
directly with the group but in terms of some 
special interest or skill; and the executive, 
who maintains less contact with the group, 
but administers both group work and other 
phases of the program with definite coérdi- 
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nating and administrative responsibilities. 
Her theory of these relationships is itself a 
contribution to the study of staff procedure. 
The principal contribution of the study in 
revealing an essential similarity of function 
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among these “‘type-positions’’ in widely dif- 
ferent agencies suggests an important pos- 
sibility of interchange of personnel and ex- 
perience and the development of a common 
professional outlook. 


A GUIDANCE MANUAL 


A Stupent’s WorK-Book 1n Guipance. By Verl A. Teeter assisted by Arthur C. Douglass. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1930, 140 pp., 90¢. 


Reviewed by Grorcr Hutcuerson, University of State of New York 


This is a paper covered pamphlet of 140 
pages, 8 x 10 inches, perforated and punched 
for use as a loose leaf notebook. The ma- 
terial is arranged in a series of twenty-one 
lessons. The first seven lessons are devoted 
to orientation of the pupil to the problem. 
Ten lessons are devoted to occupational 
information, and the remaining four to mis- 
cellaneous topics including procedure in 
securing a job, thrift, etc. 

Important features of this work-book are 
the lessons or definite assignments for the 


pupils to work out, specific references with 
each new topic; a carefully prepared written 
exercise at the end of each of the three ma- 
jor parts; space for notes and a good 
bibliography. 

The work-book provides an excellent 
structure for the recording and integration 
of information gathered by pupils and for 
use where regular classes have been organ- 
ized. The material is better suited to 
advanced high school pupils or beginning 
college students. 


READINGS IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Tue ScrENcE oF PsycHoutocy; An INTRO- 
pucTorY SrTupy. By Raymond H. 
Wheeler. 
556 pp. 


REFLEX ACTION. 


New York: Crowell, xvii + 


READINGS IN PsycHoLtocy. By Raymond 
H. Wheeler. With Special Readings by 
Harry Helson, Milton Metfessel and 
Thomas D. Cutsforth. New York: Cro- 
well, 1930, x + 597 pp., $3.75. 


By Franklin Fearing. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1930, 


xiii + 350 pp., $6.50. 


Reviewed by Louis Wi1tu1aM Max, New York University 


The first of these books aims to get away 
from the over-simplification and brevity 
that has characterized recent psychological 
texts, and the result is a meaty and nutri- 
tious volume. The presentation includes 
experimental results of recent psychological 
research that are not available in the usual 
type of text, and the treatment is an alertly 
critical one throughout. It is of interest to 
note that the subject matter is treated 
from the Gestalt point of view, and that 
this is the first textbook of Psychology 
which is deliberately couched in configura- 
tional terms. ' 

The Readings aim “‘to give the beginning 


student access to a selected number of ex- 
perimental investigations.’’ The selection 
was determined partly on the basis of rel- 
evance to the material presented in The 
Science of Psychology, and the arrangement 
corresponds to the organization of the 
chapters in that text. The fact that most 
of the Readings have not appeared in any 
other similar compendium, enhances the 
value of the present collection. A helpful 
‘“Editor’s Note’’ introduces each selec- 
tion, and an equally helpful glossary fol- 
lows it. 

Dr. Fearing’s book is a very timely study 
in the history of animportant phase of Phys- 
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iological Psychology; its purpose is ‘“‘to 
trace the development of the theory of re- 
flex action, and to record the discoveries of 
the phenomena which the theory was de- 
signed to render intelligible.’”’ The recent 
studies of Lashley and others have begun to 
cast doubt upon the scientific status of the 
reflex-arc or ‘‘reaction-arc’’ hypothesis; 
they seem actually to have cut the founda- 
tion from under those highly convenient 
neurological diagrams which give our lec- 
tures in General Psychology a seeming at- 
mosphere of scientific definiteness and 
exactness. Very probably, the average in- 
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structor will tend to cling tenaciously to 
these little diagrams, since it will be easier 
to hold on to the present salmagundi of 
borrowings from neurology and the other 
sciences than to develop a Psychology 
course which is fully capable of standing on 
its own legs. If only to counteract this 
tendency, a careful scrutiny of the presup- 
positions underlying the reflex-arc concept 
is urgently needed at this time. Dr. Fear- 
ing’s scholarly historical survey of the 
growth of this concept prepares the ground 
for such an examination and is an important 
first step in its direction. 


CONSUMER PURCHASING POWER 


Tae NationaL IncoME AND Its PurcHas- 
ING Power. By Willford I. King, assisted 
by Lillian Epstein. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1930, 394 
pp., $5.00. 


THE MoveMENT oF Money AND RBAL 
EARNINGS IN THE UNITED Sratss, 1926- 
28. By Paul Douglas and Florence Tye 
Jennison. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 
1930, ix + 57 pp., $1.00. 


Cost or Livine Strupies II. How Workers Spenp a Livine Wace. By Jessica B. 


Peixotto. 


Berkeley, California: U. of California Press, 1929, vii + 245 pp. 


Reviewed by Marcaret Myers, Columbia University 


The importance of consumer purchasing 
power as the mainspring of economic life is 
being given increasing recognition if the 
number of studies of income and expendi- 
ture is any indication. The first of the 
volumes listed above brings down to date 
the work presented in the previous Jncome 
in the United States by the same author, 
and lays special stress on the classification 
of income by industries. The return to 
employers, employees and shareholders for 
each industry and each group of industries 
is tabulated for the years 1909 to 1928. 
There is no attempt at interpretation of the 
figures, but they are in convenient form. 

Another aspect of income is presented in 
the second study, which considers only the 
wage-earner and salaried worker. The 
conclusion reached here is that real wages 
(that is, money wages in relation to the 
cost of living) increased slightly during the 
year 1926-8, and stood in the latter year at 


132, on the basis of 1914 as 100. However, 
there was a shrinkage in the number of em- 
ployed workers, so that the share of labor 
in the total produce of manufacture had 
somewhat fallen. 

How workers spend their income when 
they are somewhat above the minimum of 
subsistence level was the subject of the 
third inquiry, which gives the budgets of 
82 typographers’ families in San Francisco 
for one year. On the average, 32 per cent 
of income went to food, 12 per cent for cloth- 
ing, 24 per cent for housing and operating 
expenses, 8 per cent for savings, and 24 per 
cent for recreation, education, and inci- 
dentals. Evidently these wage-earners do 
not display irrationality in their choice of 
purchases, but conform to the accepted 
canons of conservative spending. Their 
higher wages are not squandered but are 
utilized for improved health and com- 
fort. 
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AN OMNIBUS OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PsycHOLOGY IN MODERN BusINESS MANAGEMENT. 


By Harry W. Hepner. New York: 


Prentice-Hall, 1930, xv + 728 pp., $5.00 


Reviewed by Orpway Trap, Harper and Brothers 


This book falls into the same general 
class as Poffenberger’s Applied Psychology, 
and Snow’s Psychology in Business Rela- 
tions. It builds, of course, on their foun- 
dation and on the author’s own practical 
experience in several business connections. 
The inclusion of material for the credit 
man, for the salesman and for the adver- 
tising profession is no doubt warranted 
by the author’s own contact with such 
work. These phases of his discussion seem 
a little remote, general, too brief to help 
anyone greatly. They require more inten- 
sive treatment in relation to the problems 
of these clienteles. But as introductory 
views for the student they should orient 
him in the whole field. 

The sections of the volume which are 
most novel, stimulating and useful are those 
where Professor Hepner considers the per- 
sonality adjustment problems of the execu- 
tive. Attention to what is normality, to 
the problems of mild neurotics and psycho- 
paths as these are found among business 
men, is discussed in a fresh way. The 
question of personal efficiency is interest- 
ingly treated. A timely discussion of the 
supervision of women employees is in- 
cluded. In presenting the procedure of 
selection, sound emphasis is given to what 


the author calls ‘“‘the psychoanalytical in- 
terview’’ which is perhaps better called the 
‘‘personality approach” in interviewing. 

All in all, the book reflects a wide appre- 
ciation of activities in the whole field of 
psychological usages. If there is a basic 
defect it is perhaps that the author is reluc- 
tant to betray any personal outlook or any 
essentially philosophical point of view, as 
unifying his series of statements and de- 
scriptions. The book is ‘‘objective’’ in the 
extreme—which will give it favor in the 
eyes of many; although to the taste of this 
reviewer the time has come when some point 
of view is necessary to book-writing if the 
volume is to be anything more than a record 
of detached though related experiences. 
The author evidently intends his first chap- 
ter to supply such a point of departure. 
But his emphasis barely gets beyond point- 
ing out the need that the modern business 
man shall ‘‘acquire an alli-pervading atti- 
tude of adaptation to change.”’ This is 
good as far as it goes but it suggests a little 
the popular philosophy of ‘‘we don’t know 
where we’re going but we’re on our way.”’ 

This feature aside, the book will well 
repay a careful reading. Application of its 
truths can yield many-fold advantages to 
the intelligent executive. 


Briefer Mention* 


Tue InpustRiAL History oF THE UNITED 
Srates. By Witt Bowden, Ph.D. New 
York: Adelphi, 1930, x + 511 pp. 

The writer of history enjoys a traditional 
privilege of choosing the aspects of his 
theme which he wishes to emphasize. Pro- 


fessor Bowden, in narrating the industrial 
history of the United States, has chosen to 
give particular emphasis to the conflicts of 
interests between various economic groups. 
These groups, as he describes them, were 
divided sometimes on geographical lines—as 





* The factual reviews of Briefer Mention 
are edited by a staff of specialists in the 
various allied fields of personnel adminis- 
tration, including among others, E. S. Cow- 
drick (Management and Administration), 
Joseph Folsom (Sociology), Harry Dexter 


Kitson (Guidance, Vocational Information 
and Industrial Education), Rensis Likert 
(Mental Tests), Louis William Max (Psy- 
chology), Margaret Myers (Economics), 
Lorine Pruette (Mental Hygiene), Marie 
Swabey (Philosophy). 
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in the case of the southern planters and the 
northern industrialists before the Civil 
War—and sometimes by differences in social 
or financial status—as in the case of farmers 
and mortgage holders in the period follow- 
ing the resumption of specie payment. 

In some respects the book is an economic 
commentary upon American history. It 
assumes on the part of the reader a knowl- 
edge of the main facts in the development of 
the nation and of its industries. Professor 
Bowden writes skillfully and attractively 
and his discussion of industrial, social 
and political trends is sophisticated and 
challenging, however much some readers 
may quarrel with certain of his views. In 
his treatment of labor, the author’s judg- 
ment is heavily weighted on the side of 
trade unionism. 


Economic History OF THE AMERICAN 
Propte. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart. 
New York: Longmans, 1930, xii + 797 
pp., $3.50. 

Beginning with the explorations and col- 
onizing movements of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the growth of agriculture, industry, 
commerce, finance, transportation, popula- 
tion and labor is traced down to the complex 
society of today. Special emphasis is laid 
on the relationship of economic factors to 
environment and political institutions. An 
enormous amount of factual material is 
used, but the narrative moves swiftly. A 
critical bibliography at the end of each 
chapter widens the scope of the volume. 


Wuat’s Wrone With UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE. By Ronald C. Davison. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, 1930, 73 pp., 
2s. 6d. : 

This pamphlet is in effect a brief for a 
revision of the British unemployment in- 
surance system. The author recounts the 
various changes which, as a result of twenty 
amendments adopted by Parliament since 
1920, have transformed the scheme from 
actuarially sound insurance to at least par- 
tially adole. He suggests a thoroughgoing 
revision under which a regular contributory 
plan will be retained for normal workers and 
those who have lost or have never had any 
rights in the insurance scheme may be re- 
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lieved according to necessity by the local 
public assistance authorities. He believes, 
however, that the entire plan should still be 
directed by the government and that the 
local authorities and the Ministry of Labour 
should cooperate in efforts to find jobs for 
the unemployed. The pamphlet contains 
extensive arguments on the financial and ad- 
ministrative features of the proposed plan. 


MetHops oF CorrRELATION ANALYsIS. By 
Mordecai Ezekiel. New York: Wiley, 
1930, xiv + 427 pp., $4.50. 

This book is recommended for students 
who have already had a background in the 
field of statistics. It is strictly a statistical 
treatment; no attempt is made to explain 
the mathematical derivation or theory on 
which statistical analysis depends. The 
book concerns itself strictly with correla- 
tions, the relation between variables. Al- 
though the statistical treatment is aimed 
at the field of agricultural economics, statis- 
ticians in the varied industrial fields will 
find much information here on correlation 
analysis. 


SratisticaL TABLES AND GrapHs. By 
Bruce D. Mudgett. Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1930, viii + 194 pp., $1.25. 

This is a handbook which will be useful 
not only to those who must prepare tables 
and graphs, but also to those who must read 
them. Tables are discussed primarily as a 
means of compressing large masses of data 
into comprehensible form, and it is empha- 
sized that no more details should be pre- 
sented than will further that purpose. 
Graphic methods for presenting frequency 
distributions and time series, the use of 
ratio charts, and maps, are described. This 
small book gives in readable and concise 
form the gist of many a larger and duller 
volume. 


PsycHoLoGy. NORMAL AND ABNORMAL. 
By J. W. Bridges. New York: Apple- 
ton, 1930, xxii + 552 pp., $3.50. 

A psychology text presenting the facts 
and theories of normal and abnormal psy- 
chology with special reference to the needs 
of the medical student and practitioner. 
Abnormal psychological problems are de- 
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scribed in connection with the normal. For 
instance, under the main topic of ‘‘Habit 
and Learning’? comes ‘‘Abnormalities of 
Habit’”’ such as apraxia and deficient inhibi- 
tion, and under ‘‘Memory”’ comes ‘‘Ab- 
normalities of Memory” such as Amnesia 
and Paramnesia. The book bases psy- 
chology upon physiology and covers the 
usual topics of a modern text in human 
psychology. 


THe Recovery OF Myse.tr. By Marian 
King. (With a Preface by Adolf Meyer.) 
New Haven: Yale U. Press, 1931, xi + 
148 pp., $2.00. 

There are few subjective records of the 
mind of a patient who is mentally sick. 
Here is one which is based upon diary notes 
made while in a mental disease hospital. 
The story is of an intelligent young woman 
who travels the road to self-understanding 
during three months of confinement because 
of the abnormal effects produced by the use 
of drugs. 


Boners: A CoLLEcTION oF ScHOOLBOY 
Wispom. Collected by Alexander Ab- 
ingdon. New York: Viking, 1931, vii + 
102 pp., $1.00. 

A compilation of misinformation stated 
by high school and grammer school boys and 
girls in the classroom and in examinations. 
Such statements as the following are found: 
“‘A litre is a nest of young puppies.’”’ Ex- 
cellent instruction in understanding the 
content of the average mind. 


THE EvoLuTion OF PUBLISHERS’ BINDING 
Strytes (1770-1900). By Michael Sad- 
leir. New York: Richard Smith, 1930, 
x + 96 pp., $6.00. 

This handsome volume of the Biblio- 
graphia series Srupres 1n Boox History 
AND Boox Structure£is put out in an edi- 
tion limited to 500 copies. The appeal is 
definitely esoteric, although the account of 
the evolution of methods of binding books 
has a minor place in sociological research as 
well as belonging to the bibliophiles. Books 
were long put out without any binding, 
merely as stitched sheets which the purchas- 
er had bound in leather to his own taste. 
Very simple paper wrappers were also used, 
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of no more permanence than the wrapping 
of a package today. The appearance of 
labels an the spines of books came when the 
paper wrapping was designed to be perma- 
nent for a time at least. By the turn of the 
eighteenth century boards were becoming 
common. Later in the nineteenth century 
the costly cloth binding was introduced, at 
first of dress material. Eventually devices 
were perfected for stiffening and graining 
cotton, for stamping cloth with gold, then 
with black ink and finally with colors. The 
publisher’s fancy ran riot on his bindings, 
and this very heavy burden of expense is 
what makes a publisher’s life what it is to- 
day. Since the book covers none of the 
twentieth century no mention is made of the 
present attempt to revert to the paper-back. 


A Survey or OpporTUNITIES FOR VOcaA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
published by the Public Education and 
Child Labor Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, 311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia. 
A useful 200 page guide to those seeking 

information about vocational courses in 

public schools, about the location and offer- 
ings of institutions and apprenticeship 
opportunities. 


Civics 1n Inpustry. By DeWitt S. Mor- 
gan and Oka S. Flick. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1930, vii + 288 pp., $2.00. 
‘‘An attempt to interpret in a readable 

way the significant facts of economic organ- 

ization of our time and to analyze each 
element in industry so as to create an under- 
standing which will contribute to reason- 
able and constructive attitudes on economic 
questions.’’ Prepared for classes in civics 
in secondary schools; adaptable also to 
prospective teachers of civics, teachers in 
trade schools, and also workers in industry 
who desire to understand the present indus- 
trial order. The book is divided into parts 
as follows: Our Heritage; Our Motives and 
Methods; Our Scheme of Values; How the 
State Helps; Our Viewpoints. 


PsycHOLoGY OF INFANCY AND Ear.Ly CHILp- 
Hoop. By A. H. Arlitt. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1930, xiii + 381 pp. 

The revised edition of Dr. Arlitt’s book 
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is an appreciably larger volume than the 
first edition. This is due to the fact that it 
is printed in a larger type, which makes 
reading easier, and that over one hundred 
pages of new material have been added. 
The additional material deals largely with 
emotional behavior, habit formation, and 
innate equipment. There is also a new 
chapter on ‘Special Problems in Child De- 
velopment”? in which habits of eating, 
sleeping, eliminating, and playing are 
discussed. 


Soctan PsycHoLogy. THE PsycHoLoGy 
oF ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. By 
John Jeffrey Smith. Boston: Badger, 
1930, 468 pp. 

The purpose of this book, according to 
the author, “‘is to present to the reader the 
field of personal and social relationships 
from the point of view of psychology.” 
The relationships presented are those of 
friendship and love, and the “‘psychology”’ 
is based on the theories of Shand and 
McDougall. The point of view is ethical. 
Typical questions discussed include: 
‘‘What reasons justify disorganizing friend- 
ships? How does my love for an institution 
affect my thought of it? How does hatred 
influence wonder? How many friends can 
I have at one time?”’ 


SexvaL ABERRATIONS. By William Stekel. 
Two volumes. New York: Liveright, 
1930, 724 pp. 

These two volumes are concerned with 
the phenomena of fetishism in relation to 
sex and are included under the general head- 
ing of ‘‘Disorders of the Instincts and the 
Emotions.’ The‘. sale is limited to med- 
ical men and workers of established position 
in the fieid of psychological or social re- 
search. A number of cases are presented, 
showing the pathetic and ludicrous possi- 
bilities of sexual maladjustment, with an 
analysis of what is and is not fetishism. 


BANKING Ratios: A Stupy OF THE OPERAT- 
ING REsutts OF MEMBER BANKS WITH 
SpectaL REFERENCE TO THE TWELFTH 
FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, AND TO 





Catirornia. By Horace Secrist, assisted 

by Keith Powlison. Stanford: Stan- 

ford U. Press, 1930, xlv + 608 pp., $10.00. 

A careful statistical analysis of the indi- 
vidual reports of banks on the Pacific coast 
for the years 1925-1927 resulted in the for- 
mulation of standards by which the opera- 
tions of a bank may be judged. For 
example, banks should aim for relatively 
high ratios of loans and discounts to earning 
assets, and relatively high ratios of demand 
deposits to total deposits. The book con- 
tains a wealth of material for the banker 
with patience enough to interpret its 
meaning. 


Our KNOWLEDGE oF OTHER MINDs. By 
W. Wylie Spencer. New Haven: Yale 
U., 1930, 144 pp., $2.00. 

In this philosophical essay an attempt is 
made to reformulate an old problem, and to 
approach its solution by an examination of 
the ideas likely to occur to a reader of theo- 
logical and philosophical literature. An 
analysis of these ideas leads the author to 
believe that one mind has “‘intuitive’’ 
knowledge of another in a sense closely akin 
to the conception of Bergson. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF Eruics. By W. M. 

Urban. New York: Henry Holt, 1930, 

x + 475 pp. 

Written to serve as an introduction to 
ethics, this book aims to make the student 
aware of the moral problems of modern so- 
cial and economic life, and at the same time 
to provide him with clear working concep- 
tions of such notions as rights, duties, jus- 
tice, with which to approach them. The 
text manages rather skillfully to combine a 
history of various institutions (there are 
detailed chapters on the family and on 
property) with critical discussion of the 
chief views of moral philosophers, and a 
theoretical yet concrete consideration of 
ethical concepts. The relation of ethics to 
law and economics is stressed, rather than 
its connections with psychology. Mr. 
Urban, who is well-known for his work on 
VaLvuaTION, develops a self-realization the- 
ory around values as the central theme. 
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New Books 


LABOR RELATIONS 


CasE Stupies oF UNEMPLOYMENT (intro. 
by Helen Hall; forewd. by Paul Kellogg). 
By Marion Elderton. Philadelphia: U. 
of Pa. Press, 1931, 468 pp., $3.00. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION; a Sci- 
ENTIFIC APPROACH. By H. W. Heinrich. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, 366 pp., 
$4.00. 

RaciaL Factors 1n AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
(Forewd. by Raymond B. Fosdick). By 
Herman Feldman. New York: Harper, 
1931, 332 pp., $4.00. 

Repucine SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT; THE 
EXPERIENCE OF AMERICAN MANUFACTUR- 
1NnG Concerns. By E. S. Smith and 
others. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, 
296 pp., $3.00. 

RESTRICTION OF OuTPUT AMONG UNORGAN- 
1zED WorrerRS. ByS. B. Mathewson and 
others. New York: Viking, 1931, 222 
pp., $3.00. 

Un10N-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION ON THE 
Raitroaps. By L. A. Wood. New Ha- 
ven: Yale Press, 1931, 340 pp., $4.00. 

THE GENERAL STRIKE; A Stupy oF LapBor’s 
TraGic WEAPON IN THEORY AND PRac- 
TicE. By W. H. Crook. Chapel Hill: 
U. of N. C. Press, 1931, 665 pp., $6.00. 


MENTAL TESTS 


INTELLIGENCE TESTING; METHODS AND 
REsvULtTs (new ed.). By Rudolph Pint- 
ner. New York: Holt, 1931, 567 pp., 
$2.40. 

THE FREE-ASSOCIATION METHOD AND THE 
MEASUREMENT OF ADULT INTELLIGENCE. 
By H.S. Conrad and Daniel Harris. Ber- 
keley: U. of Cal., 1931, 45 pp., 55¢. 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 


Reat Estate ADVERTISING. By Chester 
Parish. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1930, 
380 pp., $6.00. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL 


PREDICTING THE SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS OF 
Cottece Strupents. By C. S. Odell. 
Illinois: U. of Ill. Press, 1930, 43 pp., 30¢. 


GUIDANCE 


An INTRODUCTION TO GUIDANCE. By D. H. 
Eikenberry, Ed. Columbus, O.: Herr, 
1930, 300 pp., $4.00. 

EXPLANATORY SCIENCE AS A MEANS OF LIFE 
Guipance. By B. J. Rohan. Appleton, 
Wis.: Nelson, 303 W. College Ave., 1931, 
257 pp., $1.50. 

Home GuIDANCE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN; A 
ParRENT’s HanpDBook (Intro. by Lois H. 


Meek). By Grace Langdon. New York: 
Day, 1931, 522 pp., $3.50. 
Tue Art or Stupy. By T.H. Pear. New 


York: Dutton, 1931, 126 pp., $1.50. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


FREQUENT FauuaciEs; CAUSES AND RE- 


SULTS OF MENTAL ConFusIon. By W.H. 
Moore. Boston: Christopher, 1931, 77 
pp., $1.50. 


PERSONALITY; THE Crux OF Sociau INTER- 
coursE. By A.A. Roback. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Sci.-Art Publishers, 1931, 144 pp., 
$1.25. 

PREVENTIVE MANAGEMENT; MeEntTAL Hy- 
GIENE IN Inpustry. By H. B. Elkind. 
New York: Forbes, 1931, 247 pp., $3.00. 

THe Morsip PERSONALITY; PsycHo-ANA- 
LYTICAL STUDIES IN THE STRUCTURE OF 
CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY. By San- 
dor Loranc. New York: Knopf, 1931, 
208 pp., $3.00. 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


BusINESS ADMINISTRATION. By Willis 
Wissler. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, 
897. pp., $5.00. 

Business LEADERSHIP. By H. C. Metcalf. 
New York: Pitman, 1931, 367 pp., $3.00. 

Man MANAGEMENT IN CHAIN Stores. By 
H. R. Barnett. New York: Harper, 
1931, 262 pp., $3.50. 

ORGANIZATION ENGINEERING. By H. S. 
Dennison. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1931, 204 pp., $2.00. 

Tue Soviet CHALLENGE TO AMERICA. By 
G. 8. Counts. New York: Day, 1931, 
387 pp., $4.00. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


APPLIED ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES. By E. 
R. Sanford. New York: Crowell, 1931, 
549 pp., $4.50. 

FounpaTions OF INDUSTRIAL EpucaTION. 
By F. T. Struck. New York: Wiley, 
1930, 492 pp., $3.00. 

Homan Learnina. By E. L. Thorndike. 
New York: Century, 1931, 206 pp., $2.25. 

New Force in Epucation. National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Wash- 
ington: 1201 16th St. N. W., 1931, 146 
pp., $1.00. 

University EpucaTIon For Business. By 
J. H. Bossard and J. F. Dewhurst. Phil- 
adelphia: U. of Pa. Press, 1931, 590 pp., 
$5.00. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


CotontaL Women oF AFFAIRS; WoMEN 
IN BUSINESS AND THE PROFESSIONS IN 
AMERICA BEFORE 1776 (2nd ed., rev.). 
By E. W. A. Dexter. Boston: Houghton, 
1931, 244 pp., $3.50. 

EpucaTIon As A Lire Work; AN INTRODUC- 
TION INTO EpucaTion. By Riverda Jor- 
dan. New York: Century, 1930, 315 pp., 
$2.00. 

J.C. Penney: THe MAN WITH A THOUSAND 
PARTNERS; AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY AS TOLD 
To Ropert W. Bruéee. By J.C. Penney 
and R. W. Bruére. New York: Harper, 
1931, 237 pp., $3.00. 

JouRNALISTIc Vocations. By C. E. Rog- 
ers. New York: Appleton, 1931, 365 pp., 
$2.50. 

PRINCIPLES OF MILL AND Paint-SHop Prac- 
Tice. By R. G. Waring. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1930, 397 pr., $5.00. 

Scuoot Liprary MANAGEMENT (5th ed. 
rev.). By Martha Wilson. New York: 
Wilson, 1931, 209 pp., $1.25 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ConDITIONS AND CONSEQUENCES OF HUMAN 
VARIABILITY. By Raymond Dodge. 
New Haven: Yale, Inst. of Human Rela- 
tions, 1931, 172 pp., $2.50. 
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PERSONALITY IN ITS TEENS. By W. R. 
Boorman. New York: Macmillan, 1931, 
283 pp., $2.50. 

PsycHouocy For Nurses. By F. A. Moss. 
Boston: Houghton, 1931, 298 pp., $2.50. 

Race Psycuotocy; A Srupy or Ractau 
Menta DirFrereEnces (Intro. by R. 8. 
Woodworth). By T. R. Garth. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, 274 pp., $2.50. 


ECONOMICS 


AMERICAN Economic LIFE, AND THE MEANS 
oF Its IMPROVEMENT (3rd. rev. ed.). By 
R. G. Tugwell and others. New York: 
Harcourt, 1930, 746 pp., $5.00. 

Prorits OF THE NationaL Banks. By 
Keith Powlison. Boston: Badger, 1931, 
115 pp., $2.00. 

Soctat anp Economic History OF THE 
Unitep States; I, From HanpiIcrRaFtT TO 
Factory, 1500-1820. By H. C. Carman. 
Boston: Heath, 1930, 628 pp., $4.00. 

Tue Economic Lire or Soviet Russia. 
By C. B. Hoover. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1931, 369 pp., $3.00. 

Tue Economics oF AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
By P. F. Gemmill. New York: Harper, . 
1930, 501 pp., $4.00. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Socrat Controu or Sex Expression. By 
May Geoffrey. New York: Morrow, 
1931, 318 pp., $3.00. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Tue Story oF THE Rartroap “Y.” By 
J. F. Moore. New York: Association 
Press, 1930, 319 pp., $2.00. 


PHILOSOPHY 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PutLosopHy. By W. S. 
Gamartsfelder and E. D. Luther. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1930, 761 pp., $3.50. 

Tue Science or Lire. By H. G. Wells and 
others. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 
1931, 1533 pp., $10.00. 
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PREPARED BY Linpa H. Mor tey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


AGREEMENTS 


Coorrer, Lyte W. (Marquette University). 
Recent national trade agreements in the 
silk hosiery industry. Journal of Politi- 
cal Economy, February, 1931, Vol. 39, 
p. 69-75. 

Agreements reached apply to nearly 
half the national output of silk hosiery; 
the second one going into effect in Sep- 
tember, 1930. Concerning the machinery 
issue, each mill is permitted to place 25 
per cent of its equipment under two- 
machine system, the ‘‘doubling up’’ not 
to exceed 15 per cent during first 6 months 
of agreement. Includes also systematic 
procedure for settling of grievances, and 
the organization of the employers into an 
association which is to bargain collec- 
tively with the union. Time and effort 
studies are provided for in agreement. 


ARBITRATION 


Ham, Witu1am T. (Harvard University). 
German system of arbitration. Journal 
of Political Economy, February, 1931, 
Vol. 39, p. 1-24. 

The first regulations for the arbitration 
system, the basis of the present one, were 
adopted in 1923. Present arbitration 
authorities are the 103 conciliation com- 
mittees appointed by states to cover 
specified areas, the 16 conciliation officers 
appointed by the Minister of Labor as 
permanent officials, and the Minister of 
Labor himself. Both employers and 
employees are entitled to equal rights and 
treatment, and equal representatives of 
each group sit upon the boards. 

Reforms suggested by employers de- 
mand limitation of arbitration system 
to its proper psychological field and 
elimination of compulsory awards. 


DISCHARGE 


PIcaRD, Roazr (Professor in the Faculty 


of Law at the University of Paris). 
French legislation on the dismissal of 
workers. International Labour Review, 
January, 1931, Vol. 23, p. 1-24. 

Analysis of the French Act of July, 
1928, with the interpretation given it by 
the courts. Professor Picard thinks it 
has given more stability to the contract 
of employment and more authority to 
collective agreements, but does not pro- 
tect the worker against wrongful ter- 
mination of his contract. 


CiaauE, Ewan AND Couper, W. J. When 


shutdown came; a dismissal wage in 
practice. Survey, February 1, 1931, Vol. 
65, p. 477-480, 513-514. 

Dismissal wage plan of the L. Candee 
Company, in New Haven, Conn., where 
all employees with 15 or more years of 
service, and not eligible for pension, and 
all employees 45 years of age and over, 
with 10 or more years of service, were 
given one week’s pay for each year of 
service. 


EXCHANGES ; 
Public employment services. Monthly 
Labor Review, January, 1931, Vol. 32, 


p. 10-32. 

Gives historic background of the pres- 
ent system of employment agencies; 
includes present organization and activi- 
ties of state services and placement 
procedure, including juvenile and handi- 
capped workers. 


HEALTH 


BrunDaGeE, Dean K. (Associate Statis- 


tician, United States Public Health 
Service). Incidence of illness among 
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wage earning adults. Journal of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, November; December, 
1930, Vol. 12, p. 338-358; 381-400. 

Twenty-eight tables give statistical 
information on the morbidity data col- 
lected and analyzed in recent years, 
based on records of absences from work 
on account of disability, on the payroll of 
industrial establishments, or belonging 
to industrial sick benefit associations. 

Bibliography, December, 1930, p. 399- 
400. 


HOURS OF LABOR 


Tompson, Laura A. (Librarian, United 
States Department of Labor). Five-day 
week and other recent proposals for a 
shorter work week; a list of references. 
Monthly Labor Review, February, 1931, 
Vol. 32, p. 501-518. 

Annotated bibliography including 
books, periodicals, and newspaper refer- 
ences. Gives list of references also for 
shorter work day movement in other 
countries. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Haren, Doveias. New industrial Eng- 
land; where the foundations of industrial 
peace are laid; example no. 34—Montague 
Burton Limited, Leeds. Unity, Febru- 
ary, 1931, Vol. 9, p. 215-217. 

One of a series of articles each giving 
an account of what an industrial firm is 
doing to raise standard of well-being of 
their own work people. The plans 
providing for recreation, vacations, 
health service, pensions, etc., are given 
for each company. 


Welfare progress supplement, ideal condi- 
tions in representative factories, offices 
and works, being an illustrated account 
of the progress achieved by forty-seven 
leading British companies with a message 
from H. R. H., the Duke of York, K. G., 
President of the Industrial Welfare 
Society. Industrial Welfare and Per- 
sonnel Management, January, 1931, Vol. 
13, p. 23-98. 

Describes pension plans, sick benefits, 
housing, accident provisions, vacation 
plans, etc., for the various companies 
represented. 





Baum, Witu1am (Comptroller, Real Silk 


Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Ind.). Mod- 
ern aspects of labor management. Society 
of Industrial Engineers Bulletin, Decem- 
ber, 1930, Vol. 12, p. 3-8. 

To measure efficiency of labor by ra- 
tional standards is modern problem. 
Suggests time and motion study, wage 
incentives and piece rates and mutual 
benefit associations as aids to competent 
labor management. 

Address delivered at meeting of S. I. E. 
St. Louis Chapter, November 25, 1930. 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 


America—Department of Research and 
Education. Industrial relations in the 
coal industry of Colorado. 

Results of survey made following the 
coal strike of 1927-1928. Summarizes 
principal findings, which include com- 
parative wage data for union and non- 
union workers. 


Wituiams, Waitina (Labor Relations Con- 


sultant, Cleveland, Ohio). Worker’s 
mind today. Personnel Journal, Febru- 
ary, 1931, Vol. 9, p. 401-406. 

Author thinks that due to the attention 
given to industrial relations these last 
fifteen years, employers are feeling a deep 
and sincere interest in, and active sense 
of responsibility for, their employees, 
realizing the dependence of each upon 
the other. Believes better codrdination 
within and between industries and in- 
creased international-mindedness, com- 
bined with three or five year budgeting, 
and the resultant product research would 
help to prevent unemployment. 


Taylor Society—Industrial Code Com- 


mittee. Industrial employment code, 
tentative draft presented for discussion 
only by the . . . Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, February, 1931, Vol. 16, p. 
19-24. 

Code is offered to those persons who 
are responsible for working conditions 
and human relations in industry. Sets 
up standards on wagés and earnings, 
hours of labor, security of employment, 
personnel organization, and policies re- 
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garding health, safety, age and group 
relationships. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COURSES 


Yooper, Dae (Assistant Professor of Labor, 
Economic and Personnel Management, 
College of Commerce, State University 
of Iowa). Introductory courses in indus- 
trial relations. Personnel, February, 
1931, Vol. 7, p. 123-127. 

Thinks the presentation of the modern 
system in the college and university text- 
book should emphasize the outstanding 
characteristics of the employer-employee 
relationship, interpreting industrial rela- 
tions activities in terms of attitudes 
and reactions of employers and employees 
to such activities. 


OFFICE WORKERS 


Morse, Joun R. (Industrial Engineer, 


Cleveland, Ohio). Survey of office prac- 
tice and trends. Society of Industrial 
Engineers Bulletin, February-March, 
1931, Vol. 13, p. 5-8. 

Believes best plan to try to reduce 
office costs is to constantly study meth- 
ods, standards of work, proper selection 
of employees and mechanical equipment. 
Urges development of various forms of 
incentives, suggestion and bonus systems, 
to stimulate the employees. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Leeds (England) Public Libraries. List 


of books available on industrial psy- 
chology. Commercial and Technical 
Library Bulletin, December, 1930, New 
Series, 18, p. 1-8. 

Annotated, classified list of books. 
Second of a series desling with the 
literature of industrial relations and 
management. 


Burt, Cyrrit (Chairman of the Psycho- 


logical Committee of the Industrial Health 
Research Board, and Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of London). In- 
dustrial psychologist of today and 
tomorrow. Industrial Welfare and Per- 
sonnel Management, March, 1931, Vol. 13, 
p. 205-206. 

Vocational psychologist aims to select 


fittest man for every job and to guide 
each employee in choosing the most suit- 
able career. Within the firm, he seeksto 
improve conditions and methods of work 
so that the maximum of efficiency will 
result. 


Mitts, Joun (Director of Publication, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories). S or D. 
Management Review, March, 1931, Vol. 20, 
p. 67-71. 

When confronted with a new situation, 
some individuals note ‘‘differences’’ be- 
tween this and a previous situation, 
while others notice the ‘‘similarities.’’ 
These reactions show the ‘‘S’’ and “‘D’”’ 
type minds. Knowledge of the different 
types are of value in employment and 
placement work, where many maladjust- 
ments might be avoided by placing the 
same types of workers together and 
especially under the same type of 
supervisor. 


STABILIZATION 


Patterson, Ernest Minor (Professor of 
Economics, University of Pennsylvania; 
President, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science). Insecurity of in- 
dustry. Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, March, 
1931, Vol. 154, entire issue. 

Leading papers read at the conference 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, held in Philadelphia, 
December 5 and 6, 1930. Part 1 includes 
those on the unemployment situation; 
Part 2, stabilization of employment; 
policies and programs. , 


Lerserson, Witut1amM M. Who bears the 


business risks? Survey, March 1, 1931, 
Vol. 65, p. 596-600, 622. 

Mr. Leiserson believes that if industry 
used its savings and surpluses from good 
years to pay wages in bad years instead 
of paying only interest and dividends 
to unemployed capital, consuming power 
would be enormously increased and what 
appears to be overproduction would dis- 
appear. Thinks wage payments could be 
stabilized as other incomes have been 
made steady. 
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Squires, B. M. (Professor of Economics, 
University of Chicago; Executive Secre- 
tary, Governor’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment and Relief). Stabilizing pro- 
duction and employment. Society of 
Industrial Engineers Bulletin, January, 
1931, Vol. 13, p. 3-12. 

Suggests planned production, brought 
about by coérdination and concentration 
of business, banking and labor interests, 
added to facilities for training and re- 
training workers. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
Platform for American business. Busi- 
ness Week, Supplement, March 4, 1931, 
p. 1-8. Statement of underlying princi- 
ples, with some practical suggestions to 
guide in planning future progress. 

Issued also as supplement to Factory 
and Industrial Management, March, 1931, 
p. 1-4. 


TESTS 
Studebaker Corporation. Shop tests for 
engineering employees. Engineering 


(London), October 31, 1930, Vol. 130, 
p. 558-559. 

“Method devised by R. J. Waldo, 
which is now used in works of Studebaker 
Corporation, and several other large 
American factories, consists essentially 
of examination on machine that candidate 
will be called upon to operate; Waldo 
has personally selected more than 7,000 
workers by this method.”’ 


TRAINING 


SprRINGBOoRN, H.W. New York Consoli- 
dated is training 1,000 employees in 
customer contacts. Gas-Age Record, 
December 20, 1930, Vol. 66, p. 971-973. 

“Discusses the plan and gives a chart 
showing the set-up of organization for 
employee training at the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York.” 


TURNOVER 


Annual rate of labor turnover reduced by 
half in 75 industries. United States Daily, 
February 25, 1931, Vol. 5, p. 3935, 3947. 

Survey of representative establish- 
ments employing about 1,250,000 people, 


showed also that employers laid off about 
twice as many men as in previous years, 
while a far smaller number of persons 
voluntarily quit their positions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Youne, ArtHur H. (Industrial Relations 


Counselors, Inc.). Unemployment— 
what about it? Personnel, February, 
1931, Vol. 7, p. 116-123. 

Discussion of the causes of seasonal, 
‘‘technological,”’ and periodic unemploy- 
ment. Suggests as first step the forma- 
tion of state employment exchanges 
under federal control which would form 
groundwork for estimating unemploy- 
ment, from which some constructive 
work could be done. 

Paper given before The Personnel Club 
of New York, October 16, 1930. 


Croxton, Freperick E. (Columbia Uni- 


versity) and Croxton, Fred C. Unem- 
ployment in Buffalo, New York, in 
November, 1930, and comparison with 
November, 1929. Monthly Labor Review, 
January, 1931, Vol. 32, p. 33-46. 

Study conducted under auspices of the — 
Buffalo Foundation and the New York 
Department of Labor. Age inquiry added 
to the 1929 basic schedule form for the 
1930 enumeration. Tables give statis- 
tical information concerning employment 
status of persons enumerated. 


Cuiay, Henry. Unemployment. Progress, 


December, 1930, Vol. 24, p. 1-9. (Ab- 
stract in Social Science Abstracts, March, 
1931, Vol. 3, p. 411.) 

The maintenance of high wage and 
interest rates and the steady fall in com- 
modity prices are thought to be partially 
responsible for slow recovery after 
depression. Special reference to eco- 
nomic situation in England. 


Cuiacuse, Ewan anv Couper, W. J. Re- 


adjustment of workers displaced by plant 
shutdowns. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, February, 1931, Vol. 45, p. 309- 
346. 

Survey based on study of 1200 industrial 
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workers, approximately one year after 
their layoff at the New Haven plant of 
the United States Rubber Company. 
Gives data showing how many workers 
left the city; how much time elapsed 
before new jobs were secured; and how 
many were still unemployed at the end 
of the survey. Includes also the quality 
of jobs obtained with the change in annual 
income. Considers purpose, utilization 
and adequacy of dismissal wage. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Pounp, ArtHur. Out of unemployment 


into leisure. Atlantic Monthly, December, 
1930, Vol. 146, p. 784-792. (Abstract in 
Social Science Abstracts, March, 1931, 
Vol. 3, p. 402.) 

Thinks the cost of maintaining reserve 
supply of labor should be shared by 
capital and management, through private 
insurance plans. 


Fourteen Rochester companies join in 


unemployment insurance plan. Business 
Week, February 25, 1931, p. 13. 

‘‘Employers will set aside 2 per cent of 
annual payrolls to provide a reserve fund 
for layoff benefits.”’ 


Unemployment insurance; tabular analysis 


of the legislation in force. International 
Labour Review, January, 1931, Vol. 23, 
p. 48-66. 

Tables list the following information 
for thirty-eight countries: Nature of 
system, law or statutory regulations; 
Limitations as regards the trade or occu- 
pation of insured persons; Limitations 
as regards earnings; Limitations as re- 
gards age. 


WAGES 


Ricwarpson, J. H. International com- 


parisons of real wages. Journal Royal 
Statistical Society, 1930, Vol. 93, p. 398- 
441. (Abstract in Social Science Ab- 
stracts, March, 1931, Vol. 3, p. 410.) 

In the author’s opinion the most satis- 
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factory method to approximate inter- 
national wage comparison is to relate 
money wages to the money cost of com- 
modities. Single budget representing 
average of consumption in about 80 large 
cities, covering food, fuel, and light has 
been used. 


Movements in the general level of wages. 


International Labour Review, January, 
1931, Vol. 23, p. 70-86. 

Statistics showing general level of wage 
changes in twenty countries; primarily 
intendéd to show fluctuations over a 
period of time within each country. 


Dividends up—wages down. American 


Federationist, January, 1931, Vol. 38, 
p. 78-82. Gives wage and salary cuts 
for 10 companies. 


Kina, R. W. (Department of Economics, 


Sociology and Government, Yale Uni- 
versity). Study of wage-payment plans 
in Connecticut. Factory and Industrial 
Management, March, 1931, Vol. 81, p. 
411-413. 

Study made by members of Economics 
Department at Yale. Tables based on 
results compiled from questionnaires 
received from 132 factories, employing 
over 88,000 workmen. Statistical sum- 
mary gives information on incentive 
plans, by type of plan in each indus- 
try, with number and percentage of 
employees. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States—Insurance Department. Tenden- 
cies in workmen’s compensation. JIJnsur- 
ance Bulletin, 1931, No. 37, p. 1-14. 

Digest in comparable form of the 
benefits under the law of each state which 
had a compensation act in effect by 1915, 
is given for 1915, 1920, 1925 and 1930. 
For other states first data given for 
year in which law became effective or 
for 1930. 
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